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PREFACE 

The many and important changes that have 
been effected recently in the organization and admin- 
istration of the Philippine Government make neces- 
sary an up-to-date textbook on this subject adapted 
to the needs of school pupils, teachers, and young 
citizens generally. With the Jones Law came auton- 
omy and a greater need for an enlightened public 
opinion. At this particular stage in the develop- 
ment of Philippine institutions, the Government 
occupies a place of unusual prominence in the public 
mind and in the press. The day has come in which 
one who would read current Philippine news under- 
standingly, think correctly, or act the part of a good 
citizen, must possess some knowledge of the Govern- 
ment and its functions. Moreover, the provisions 
of the Jones Law increased enormously the percentage 
of voters and consequently the number of citizens 
who participate actively and effectively in govern- 
mental affairs. It seems to the writer that one of 
the greatest needs of the new-fledged voter is a brief 
and concise treatise that will acquaint him with the 
powers and the operation of the Government, his 
relation to the state, and his rights and duties as a 
citizen thereof. 

As not everything of interest and importance 
can be included in a book of this size, an effort has been 
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made to select the essentials and to go straight to the 
point in presenting them. It is hoped that there is 
not a useless or a superfluous sentence in the entire 
book. Statements are reduced to their plainest terms, 
large facts are put into a few words, and are so ar- 
ranged that neither the pupil nor the general reader 
can overlook them. 

An effort has been made to employ a vocabulary 
that is within the grasp of the Filipino youth. In 
some cases it has been necessary to use large or un- 
familiar words in order to convey the exact meaning 
intended and to avoid the use of long and involved 
sentences. Such words have been used in construc- 
tions that define them, formal definitions being 
avoided. A necessary large word can be understood 
much more readily than a roundabout sentence. 

It is hoped that one point in favor of the book 
is the proportion maintained throughout. Those 
bureaus and branches of the government that are of 
immediate and vital interest to the pupil and to the 
community in which he lives are given relatively 
large and specific treatment; such, for example, as 
the Bureau of Education, the Bureau of Posts, and the 
Health Service. Other governmental agencies, al- 
though important within themselves, are touched 
upon lightly; such as the Bureau of Printing and the 
Bureau of the Treasury. The local governments 
are discussed very fully. For example, more space 
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is accorded "tenientes" of barrios than some of the 
high officials, for the reason that the former are in 
intimate contact with thousands of people living in 
the barrios. More emphasis is placed upon Manila 
than would at first thought seem necessary. It may 
be noted, however, that Manila is a city of unusual 
importance. It is the" center of governmental control, 
of commerce, of culture, of everything in the Phil- 
ippines. Moreover, it is a typical city and a knowl- 
edge of the administration of Manila will give the 
reader some idea of city governments generally. 

It is hoped and believed that this little book will 
be found a ready and serviceable guide to young 
people _who desire to enjoy the rights and to perform 
the duties that pertain to them as inteUigent and 
patriotic citizens. 
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DEVELOPMENT UNDER AMERICAN 
SOVEREIGNTY 

1. The American Occupation 

A naval force of the United States and one 
of Spain fought against each other at Cavite on the 
first day of May, 1898! The Americans were victor- 
ious and the sea power of Spain in PhiUppine waters 
was destroyed. On the thirteenth day of August, 
1898, the American soldiers landed in Manila and 
the Spanish army stationed in and near that city 
agreed to surrender upon certain conditions. The 
articles of capitulation closed with these words: 
"This city, its inhabitants, its churches and religious 
worship, its educational establishments, and its 
private property of all descriptions are placed under 
the special safeguard of the faith and honor of the 
American Army." 

2. The Treaty op Paris 

Before a permanent government could be estab- 
lished in the Philippines, it was necessary to settle 
the question of the sovereignty of the Islands. The 
President of the United States appointed five com- 
missioners and the Queen Regent of Spain appointed 
five other commissioners who were instructed to 
assemble in the city of Paris and draw up a treaty 
that would settle the various questions at issue be- 
tween the United States and Spain. The treaty was 
completed and signed by the ten commissioners on 
the tenth day of December, 1898; but it was under- 
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stood that the treaty would not be binding until 
approved by the two governments concerned. Ratifi- 
cations were exchanged at Washington on the eleventh 
day of April, 1899, and the treaty became effective. 
The most important provisions of the treaty were as 
follows : 

1. Spain ceded to the United States the arch- 
ipelago known as the Philippine Islands. 

The United States paid Spain the sum of forty 
million pesos. 

2. Spain ceded to the United States all build- 
ings, wharves, barracks, forts, structures, public 
highways, and other immovable property located in 
the Philippine Islands and belonging to the Crown 
of Spain. 

3. Spaniards born in Spain and living in the 
Philippine Islands were permitted to continue to reside 
there and to retain their allegiance to Spain by making 
before a court of record within one year a declaration 
that they desired to remain Spanish subjects. 

4. During Spanish sovereignty, Filipinos were 
subjects of Spain; but the treaty required them to 
give up their allegiance to Spain and to become 
citizens of the Philippine Islands. 

5. The inhabitants of the Philippines were to 
be secure in the free exercise of their religion. 

6. The civil rights and the political status of 
the natives of the Philippine Islands were to be de- 
termined by the Congress of the United States. 

3. The Military Government 

When the Spanish authority in the Phihppines 
was destroyed, the country was left without any 
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recognized govemment. There was no Governor- 
General or lawmaking body, and the courts were 
disorganized. Therefore, military rule was declared 
and a general of the American army became military 
governor. He made and executed the laws. These 
laws were known as "General Orders." Some of 
them served a temporary purpose and are no longer 
in force, but two are still very important laws. Gen- 
eral Orders Number Sixty-Eight (issued December 
18, 1899) contains the marriage law now in force in 
the Philippines and is of interest to all citizens. 
General Orders Number Fifty-Eight (issued April 
23, 1900) contains the present Code of Criminal 
Procedure and is necessary to lawyers and judges. 
After the Philippine Commission was organized and 
began to make laws, the military governor ceased to 
issue general orders, but continued to exercise execu- 
tive authority until a civil governor was appointed. 

4. The Philippine Commission 

It is not best for a country to remain permanently 
under military control. Therefore, in March, 1900, the 
President of the United States appointed a board of 
commissioners to study conditions in the Philippines 
and to prepare for the transfer of authority from mili- 
tary commanders to civil officials. The President gave 
the commissioners very wise instructions regarding 
their duties. Among other things they were advised: 

1. That the government which they were to 
establish was not for the satisfaction of the United 
States, but for the happiness, peace, and prosperity 
of the people of the Philippine Islands. 
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2. That the measures adopted should conform 
to the customs, the habits, and even the prejudices 
of the people as far as consistent with just and eiEfective 
government. 

3. That they should provide for the establish- 
ment of a system of civil government in the Islands 
giving special consideration to the participation of the 
native inhabitants in local affairs; the organization 
of a system of education; an efficient civil service; 
courts of justice; and a plan for raising and disbursing 
revenues. 

4. That no form of religion should be forced 
upon any community or any citizen in the Islands; 
that no minister of religion should be molested in his 
calling; and that the separation of church and state 
should be real, entire, and absolute. 

5. That in view of the great number of languages 
spoken by the different peoples it was especially im- 
portant to provide a common medium of communi- 
cation and that attention should be given to afford- 
ing a full opportunity to all peojjle of the Islands to 
acquire the use of the English language. 

The first meeting of the Commission for the 
purpose of making laws was held September 1, 1900. 
After this date the military governor had no authority 
to make laws. The first law enacted by the Commis- 
on was passed September 12, 1900, and provided 
for the appropriation of two million dollars, Mexican, 
for the construction and repair of highways and 
bridges in the Philippine Islands. 

From September 1, 1900, to October 15, 1907, 
the Commission was the sole lawmaking body in the 
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Islands. During this time it enacted one thousand 
eight hundred laws. Some of the most important laws 
passed by the Commission are as follows: 

Act No. 74. Establishing the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Act No. 82. The Municipal Code. 

Act No. 83. The Provincial Government Act. 

Act No. 136. Providing for the Organization of the Courts. 

Act No. 1189. The Internal Revenue Law. 

Act No. 1396. The Special Provincial Government Act. 

Act No. 1397. The Township Government Act. 

Act No. 1582. The Election Law. 

Act No. 1698. The Civil Service Law. 

Any of the foregoing acts may be found in the 
public laws of the Philippines. 

5. Appointment of a Civil Governor 

On June 21, 1901, the President of the" United 
States appointed the first civil governor of the Phil- 
ippines since the American Occupation. The appoint- 
ment became effective July 4, 190 1 . After that the mili- 
tary governor had no authority over the civil affairs 
of the Philippines, and his office as governor ceased 
to exist in all provinces where civil government was 
organized. 

6. The Philippine Bill 

An Act of the United States Congress passed 
July 1, 1902, is called "The Philippine Bill" because 
it provides for the administration of the governmental 
affairs of the Philippines. This act is a fundamental 
law and serves the purpose of a constitution, although 
it is not a constitution. All laws made by the Phil- 
ippine Legislature must be in harmony with the Phil- 
ippine Bill or they will be null and void. 
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Other laws concerning the Philippines were passed 
by Congress from time to time, but none of these laws 
was so important as the Philippine Bill except a law 
passed in 1916, known as "The Jones Law." 

7. The Philippine Assembly 

The Philippine Assembly was established in 1907 
and held its first meeting on the sixteenth day of 
October in that year. It was a lawmaking body and 
constituted one branch of the Philippine Legislature, 
the Commission being the other branch. A bill had 
to pass both the Assembly and the Commission or it 
could not become a law. 

The Assembly and the Commission were the 
lawmaking power in the Philippines from October 
16, 1907, until October 15, 1916 — exactly nine years. 
During this time they passed eight hundred sixty- 
four laws. The first act passed after the creation of 
the Assembly was a bill appropriating one million 
pesos for the construction of public school buildings. 
This Act is called "The Gabaldon Law" after the name 
of the Assemblyman who introduced the bill. Other 
important laws passed by the Assembly and the Com- 
mission were Act No. 2408, providing for civil govern- 
ment for the Department of Mindanao and Sulu; 
and Act No. 2657, the Administrative Code. ' Both 
the Assembly and the Commission expired October 
15, 1916, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Jones Law. 



'The Administrative Code was revised by Act No. 2711, 
approved March 10, 1917. 
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8. The Jones Law 

A bill providing for the partial reorganization 
of the Philippine government was passed by the 
Congress of the United States and was signed by the 
President on August 29, 1916. This Act is called the 
Jones Law after Hon. William A. Jones, the Congress- 
man who introduced the bill. Some of the most 
important provisions of the Jones Law are as follows : 

1. An elective Senate takes the place of the 
former Commission, and a House of RepT-esentatives 
takes the place of the Philippine Assembly. 

2. Representation in the Philippine Legislature 
is extended to the peoples of the Mountain Province, 
Nueva Vizcaya, and the Department of Mindanao 
and Sulu. 

3. The required age for voting is reduced from 
twenty-three years to twenty-one years. Also every 
citizen who possesses the necessary qualifications as 
to age -and residence is permitted to vote if he can 
read and write English, Spanish, or a native dialect. 
Heretofore, the required educational qualification 
has been ability to read and write either English or 
Spanish. The two changes in the requirement for 
voting will greatly increase the number of electors. 

4. The Governor-General is given a limited 
veto power over acts of the Legislature. Heretofore 
he has had no veto power at all. 

5. No one can be elected as a resident commis- 
sioner to the United States unless he reads and writes 
the English language. 
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6. The legislature is given the power to reorgan- 
ize all of the executive departments except the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, to change the boundaries 
of the senatorial districts, and to change the qualifica- 
tions required for voting. 



THE EXECUTIVE POWER 

The Philippine government comprises three 
branches — the Executive Power, the Legislative 
Power, and the Judicial Power. These three branches 
of the central government will be considered in the 
order here given. 

I. High Officials 

1. The Governor-General 

How Chosen. — The Governor-General is ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate of the United States, and 
holds office during the pleasure of the President. 
During his term of office the Governor-General must 
reside in the Philippine Islands and maintain his 
office at the seat of government. 

Powers and Duties. — The Governor-General has 
a great many powers and duties, but the following 
are the most important : 

1. He appoints by and with the consent of the 
Philippine Senate many of the important executive 
officers of the Philippine Government; such as secre- 
taries of departments, except the Secretary of Public 
Instruction; judges of Courts of First Instance; chiefs 
and assistant chiefs of bureaus; and the mayor of the 
city of Manila. 

2. He has general supervision and control of all 
of the departments and bureaus of the Government 
in the Philippine Islands. 
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3. He is the commander-in-chief of all local 
armed forces in the Islands, such as the constabulary 
and the militia; and may call upon the commanders 
of the military and naval forces of the United States 
in the Islands to prevent or suppress lawless violence, 
invasion, insurrection, or rebellion. 

4. He is vested with the exclusive power to 
suspend the sentences of convicted persons, to remit 
fines, and to grant reprieves and pardons. 

5. He has the power to veto acts of the Phil- 
ippine Legislature, but that body can pass a law over 
his veto by a two-thirds veto of both houses, provided 
such act is approved by the President of the United 
States. 

6. Within ten days after the opening of the 
regular session of the Philippine Legislature he must 
submit a budget of receipts and expenditures, which 
shall be the basis of the annual appropriation bill. 

7. He is responsible for the faithful execution 
of the laws and performs such additional duties as 
may be delegated to. him by the President. 

2. The Vice-Governor 

The Vice-Governor is appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of 
the United States. In case of the temporary absence, 
disabihty, resignation, or removal of the Governor- 
General, the Vice-Governor shall have and exercise 
all of the powers of Governor-General. The Vice- 
Governor is also Secretary of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 
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3. Secretaries of Executive Departments 

There are six executive departments and each 
of these is provided with a secretary and an under 
secretary who have direct control of the department) 
subject to the general supervision and direction of the 
Governor-General. The six departments are as 
follows : 

Department of Public Instruction. 

Department of the Interior. 

Department of Finance. 

Department of Justice. 

Department of Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources. 

Department of Commerce and Communica- 
tions. 
The Vice-Governor and Secretary of Public 
Instruction is appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the United States Senate, 
and holds ofBce during the pleasure of the President. 
The other five secretaries of departments and all of 
the under secretaries are appointed by the Governor- 
General by and with the consent of the Philippine 
Senate, and may hold office during the pleasure of the 
Governor-General . 

With the exception of the Secretary of Public 
Instruction, no one can be a secretary of a depart- 
ment unless he possesses the following qualifications: 

1. He must be a citizen of the Philippine 

Islands. 

2. He must be not less than thirty years of age. 

3. He must have resided in the Islands contin- 

uously during the three years next pre- 
ceding his appointment. 
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II. Bureaus Directly Under the Super- 
vision OF THE Governor-General 
The Appointment of Bureau Chiefs. — The direc- 
tors or chiefs and assistant chiefs of all of the bureaus 
in the Philippine Government, except the Bureau of 
Audits, are appointed by the Governor-General, by 
and with the consent of the Philippine Senate. They 
may hold office during the pleasure of the Governor- 
General. 

The Auditor and the Deputy Auditor are ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the United States Senate, but they must 
work in harmony with the Governor-General and 
perform their duties according to the laws prevailing 
in the Philippines. 

1. Bureau of Civil Service 
At the head of this bureau is the Director of Civil 
Service. Some of his most important powers and 
duties are as follows: 

1. To keep a record of all officers and employees 
in the permanent service of the different branches of 
the Philippine Government. 

2. To supervise the preparation and have control 
of all civil-service examinations and ratings in the 
Philippine Islands. 

3. To furnish bureau chiefs and offices with the 
names of applicants who have passed civil-service 
examinations and are eligible for appointment to the 
Government service. 

4. To make investigations and special reports 
upon all matters relating to the enforcement of civil- 
service rules and the Civil Service Law. 
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Civil-service examinations are held in Manila and 
in provincial capitals from time to time for the benefit 
of applicants who desire to enter the Government 
service. In order to become a regular appointee in 
the civil service, one must pass an examination with 
a rating of at least seventy per cent. 

The Bureau of Civil Service is beneficial to the 
Government because it examines candidates for 
appointment to positions and keeps lists of young 
men and young women who are in good health, of 
sound moral character, and well qualified for the 
Government service. These, are appointed when 
suitable vacancies occur. The civil service is also 
beneficial to the employee as it offers opportunities 
for advancement and prevents one from being de- 
prived'of his position without good cause. 

2. Bureau of Audits 

The Insular Auditor and the Deputy Auditor 
are the only bureau officials appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The principal duties of 
the Insular Auditor are the following: 

1. To examine, audit, and settle all accounts 
of the Philippine Government and of the provincial 
and municipal governments of the Philippines. 

2. To keep the general accounts of the Govern- 
ment and preserve the vouchers pertaining thereto. 

3. To prevent expenditures of funds which are 
irregular, unnecessary, excessive, or extravagant. 

The Deputy Auditor must perform such duties 
as the Auditor may prescribe; and in case of the ab- 
sence, disability, or death of the Auditor, the deputy 
auditor will have charge of the office. 
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III. Bureaus Under the Department of 
Public Instruction 

1. Bureau of Education 

This bureau has the administration of the public- 
school system and the supervision of the general 
school interest of the Philippine Islands. The 
Director of Education is the official head of the 
bureau. 

The Islands are divided into thirty-six school div- 
isions besides the Department of Mindanao and Sulu. 
At the head of each of these divisions is a superin- 
tendent who is responsible to the Director of Educa- 
tion. The school divisions are divided into school 
districts, each of which is in direct charge of a super- 
vising teacher. Each school district is composed 
of several towns and the schools of each town 
are under the direction of one or more princi- 
pals. 

There are several special Insular schools. The 
most important of these are the Philippine Normal 
School, the Philippine School of Arts and Trades, 
the Philippine School of Commerce, the Philippine 
Nautical School, the School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, and the Central Luzon Agricultural School. 
The last named of these schools is at Munoz in the 
province of Nueva Ecija. All of the others are located 
in Manila.' 



' For a discussion of the University of the Philippines, see 
page 52. 
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Powers and Duties of the Director of Educa- 
tion. — Some of the most important powers and duties 
of the Director of Education are as follows: 

1. To establish and maintain primary schools 
in every municipality and in the barrios, as far as 
practicable. 

2. To prescribe courses of study and adopt 
textbooks to be used in all public schools. 

3. To approve plans for the construction of 
schoolhouses to be built by .the municipalities or the 
provinces, and to fix requirements for school sites. 

4. To prescribe rules of hygiene to be observed 
in connection with the schools of the Islands. 

5. To appoint Insular teachers, subject to civil- 
service regulations, and to fix their salaries within the 
limits established by law. 

6. To appoint division superintendents, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Public Instruction, and 
to assign superintendents and Insular teachers to the 
several school divisions. 

7. To exercise general supervision and control 
over the entire Bureau of Education and all school 
officials, teachers, and pupils therein. 

School Divisions. — A school division usually 
includes one province but occasionally two small 
provinces are combined as one division. The city 
of Manila is a special school division. Each school 
division, except Manila, is divided into several school 
districts, the number depending upon the size of the 
division. 
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To each division is assigned a superintendent of 
sciiools. Among otiier things, he exercises the follow- 
ing powers and has the following duties : 

1. He exercises general superintendence over 
the schools and school interests of the division. 

2. He examines the schOolhouses occupied by 
the public schools with a view to determining their 
suitableness and hygienic condition. 

3. He determines what textbooks and supplies 
are needed by the several schools and makes an effort 
to secure these things. 

4. He appoints the municipal teachers for the 
division and fixes their salaries from year to year with- 
in the limits of the funds provided by the municipal 
council. ' 

5. He sees that the course of study and the 
various regulations of the Bureau of Education are 
carried out. 

6. He has control over the use of the provincial 
and the municipal school buildirigs. 

Provincial Schools. — In each school division there 
is a high school, and in most of the divisions there are 
also trade schools and farm schools. These are under 
principals who are responsible directly to" the division 
superintendent. A few intermediate schools are also 
in charge of principals who are directly under the 
division superintendent . 

School Districts. — A school district usually com- 
prises three or four towns, although the number may 
be either greater or less. At the head of each district 
is a supervising teacher who administers the school 
affairs of the district, subject to the approval of the 
division superintendent. Among his other duties 
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the supervising teacher visits the schools of his dis- 
trict, teaches model lessons, gives advice to teachers, 
recommends applicants to be appointed as municipal 
teachers, confers with the municipal officials regarding 
school matters, helps the council and the school board 
in securing sites and in erecting school buildings, 
makes reports and recommendations to the division 
superintendent, approves payrolls of teachers, and 
performs other similar work. 

Municipal Schools. — In each town there is a 
system of schools consisting of a- central primary school 
and usually several barrio schools. These schools are 
under the immediate charge of the principal. In 
many, of the towns there are intermediate schools. 
These are often in charge of the same principal as the 
primary schools, but in some cases there are separate 
principals for the intermediate schools. The prin- 
cipals of all primary schools and of nearly all inter- 
mediate schools are under the direction of the super- 
vising teacher. 

Teachers. — There are three classes of teachers — 
Insular, provincial, and municipal — depending upon 
the sources from which their salaries are received. 
There are about ten times as many Insular teachers 
as provincial teachers and about five times as many 
inuHicipal teachers as all others combined. Teachers 
whose salaries are paid from tuition fees are classed 
as municipal teachers. 

Insular teachers are appointed by the Director 
of Education, subject to civil-service regulations, and 
usually upon the recommendation of the division super- 
intendent. Provincial teachers are appointed by the 
division superintendent with the approval of the Direc- 
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tor of Education and the Director of Civil Service. 
Municipal teachers are appointed by the division 
superintendent, usually upon the recommendation 
of the supervising teacher. All teachers can be 
removed for cause by the officials who appoint them. 

The Local School Board. — In every municipality 
there is a local school board, consisting of four or six 
members as the division superintendent may deter- 
mine, in addition to the municipal president, who is 
a member ex-officio. One-half of the members, ex- 
cept the member ex-officio, are elected by the munic- 
ipal council and the remaining half are appointed 
by the division superintendent. The term of office 
of the elected members and of the appointed members 
is two years. 

One of the elective and one of the appointive 
members must be women. Therefore at least two 
of the members of the board must be women. The 
number of elective or appointive members may be 
increased provided the total number of members 
does not exceed four or six as determined by the divi- 
sion superintendent. 

The local school board has the following powers 
and duties: 

1. To visit from time to time the school of the 
town and report bimonthly to the division superin- 
tendent their condition and the attendance of pupils. 

2. To recommend sites and plans to the munic- 
ipal council for schoolhouses to be erected. 

3. To report annually to the municipal council 
the amount of money which should be raised by local 
taxation for school purposes. 
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4. To report, whenever it may think advisable, 
direct to the Director of Education, as to the condi- 
tion of the schools of the town and to make such 
suggestions as it may think proper. 

The local school board selects from among its 
members a chairman and such other officials as may 
be necessary to the work of the board. 

Public Instruction in General. — ^The English 
language is the basis of all public-school instruction. 

Public-school instruction consists of primary, 
intermediate, and secondary courses. The primary 
course embraces the first, second, third, and fourth 
grades. The intermediate course includes the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades; while secondary coiirses 
embrace high-school instruction and other courses 
above the intermediate. 

All primary instruction in the public schools must 
be free. 

The school year opens on the second Monday in 
June and continues forty weeks, closing about the first- 
of the following April. 

During the school year teachers devote not less 
than five hours a day to school work for five days in 
the week, except that no work is required on holidays. 

2. Philippine Health Service 

Principal Officials. — The Philippine Health Ser- 
vice has one chief and one assistant chief designated 
respectively as the Director of Health and the Assist- 
ant Director of Health. Each of these oSicers must 
be a physician of good repute and a graduate of a 
medical college of recognized standing. The Director 
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of Health must possess special knowledge of hygiene 
and tropical medicine. His term of service is four 
years. 

The Work of the Philippine Health Service. — 

Among the numerous duties of the Philippine Health 
Service are the following: 

1. The protection of the health of the people of 
the Philippine Islands and the maintenance of sanitary 
conditions therein. 

2. The conduct and management of Govern- 
ment hospitals and sanitariums, and the supervision 
and control of persons who are confined therein on 
account of dangerous diseases. 

3. Control of the sanitation of schoolhouses, 
school premises, and other public institutions. 

4. The sanitary disposal of the dead and control 
of the sanitation of cemeteries. 

5. The regular and systematic vaccination of the 
people. 

6. The spreading of hygienic information and 
knowledge among the people as to the care and the 
protection of infants. 

The District Health Officer.— The Philippines 
are divided into a number of health districts, each of 
which is usually coextensive with a province, but if 
necessary two small provinces can be united to form 
one district. There is a district health officer in charge 
of each of these districts. He is assigned to his station 
by the Director of Health. 

The district health officer exercises general super- 
vision and control over the sanitary work of his dis- 
trict, over the municipal boards of health, and over 
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the local health officers. He can enforce by law all 
sanitary regulations and ordinances pertaining to his 
district. 

The Municipal Board of Health. — There may be 
a municipal board of health in each municipality in 
the Philippine Islands. This can be organized at such 
a time as the district health officer may direct and the 
provincial board approve. 

Each municipal board of health consists of the 
following : 

1. A president, who must be a physician, if 
one is available. 

2. A member, to be chosen by a majority vote 
of the municipal council. 

3. A school teacher of the municipality, to be 
appointed by the division superintendent of schools. 

4. The municipal secretary, ex-officio. 

5. A pharmacist, if one is available, who shall 
be appointed an honorary member by the municipal 
president. ■ This member has no vote. 

The following are the principal powers and duties 
of the municipal board of health: 

1. To exercise general supervision over the 
health and sanitary condition of the municipality 
and the several barrios, subject to the control of the 
district health officer. 

2. To remove any cause of disease or anything 
that endangers public health. 

3. To recommend to the municipal council 
suitable ordinances and regulations for putting into 
effect the sanitary regulations. 

4. To enforce by law the regulations of the Phil- 
ippine Health Service. 
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5. During epidemics of dangerous diseases, to 
appoint such sanitary inspectors as the municipal 
council may authorize. 

The president of the municipal board of health 
is its chief executive officer, and exercises general 
supervision and control over the various branches of 
its work. He is appointed by the Director of Health 
upon the recommendation of the district health officer. 

3. Bureau of Quarantine Service 

The medical officer detailed by the United States 
Public Health Service as quarantine officer at the 
port of Manila is the chief quarantine officer for the 
Islands. He can appoint assistants and authorize 
the necessary expenditures for the bureau, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States may prescribe. 

The Bureau of Quarantine Service is expected to 
examine all incoming and outgoing vessels in the ports 
of the Philippines and to exercise supervision over 
their sanitary condition, as well as over the cargo, 
crew, passengers, and personal effects of all on board; 
and to issue quarantine certificates and bills of health. 
If any contagious disease is found on a vessel the per- 
sons affected, and probably the vessel and its contents, 
are placed in the quarantine station until they are 
free from the disease. The purpose of the quarantine 
is to prevent the spread of diseases and to preserve 
the public health. 

When cattle have rinderpest or other similar 
diseases, they are sometimes quarantined by the 
Bureau of Agriculture and the local officials — ^not by 
the Bureau of Quarantine Service. 
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IV. Bureaus Under the Department of 
THE Interior 

1. Executive Bureau 

Through the Executive Bureau is exercised the 
supervision and control vested in the Secretary of the 
Interior over the government of provinces, munici- 
palities, chartered cities, and other local political 
divisions. The chief of the Executive Bureau exer- 
cises general supervision over all provincial treasurers 
and their respective offices. 

In one of the divisions of the Executive Bureau 
are translated into English or Spanish, or into the 
native dialects, such laws, orders, regulations, papers, 
documents, and communications as may be necessary 
to the public service. In another division is kept a 
record of all official correspondence between the sev- 
eral departments of the Philippine Government, 
and likewise between the Philippine Government and 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs at Washington. 

2. Philippine Constabulary 
The Philippine Constabulary is maintained for 
the purpose of preserving peace, law, and order in the 
Philippine Islands. It is not an army, but an Insular 
police force. For administrative purposes the Chief 
of Constabulary has the powers conferred generally 
on bureau chiefs. He also has control of the Academy 
which is maintained at Baguio for the instruction and 
training of officers in the Constabulary ser-^dce. 

It is the duty of all members of the Constabulary 
stationed in any province to cooperate with the pro- 
vincial governor in every way possible in maintaining 
law and order and in preventing crime. 
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It is the duty of the senior inspector of Constabu- 
bulary to inspect the poHce in each municipahty in 
his province and to report to the Chief of Constabulary 
as to their equipment and efficiency; and the condition 
of the province as regards peace, law, and order. 

3. Philippine General Hospital 
The Director and the Assistant Director of the 
Philippine General Hospital must be physicians of good 
repute and graduates from medical colleges of rec- 
ognized standing. The director has all of the adminis- 
trative powers conferred generally on bureau chiefs. 
The following are the principal functions of the 
Philippine General Hospital: 

1. To provide for the accommodation and treat- 
ment of emergency patients in the city of Manila. 

2. To supply medical service and medical 
attendance free of charge to poor persons in the city 
of Manila, as far as the facilities will permit. 

3. To provide for the admission and care of 
pay patients as far as consistent with the best interests 
in the public. 

4. To provide for the training of medical stu- 
dents of the University of the Philippines. 

There is maintained in the Philippine General 
Hospital a school for the training of nurses. This 
school is under the administrative control of the Dir- 
ector of the Philippine General Hospital, subject to 
the visitation of the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. The faculty of the school 
of nursing consists of the superintendent and such 
other instructors as the proper management of the 
school requires. 
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In order that the benefits of the school of nursing 
may extend to all parts of the Philippines, young men 
and young women of suitable quahfications are ap- 
pointed from the several provinces as Government 
students, or pensioners, to pursue the prescribed 
courses in this school. These students receive free 
subsistence and quarters, in addition to a small 
amount of money for the purchase of books and other 
necessary equipment. Every Government student 
is required to serve the Government for at least one 
year after graduation, at a reasonable rate of compen- 
sation. Then he or she is at liberty to enter a private 
hospital as nurse or to offer his or her professional 
service to the general public. 

4. Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes 

This bureau has general supervision over the 
public affairs of the inhabitants of the territory 
represented in the Legislature by appointive Senators 
and Representatives. 

V. Bureaus Under the Department of 
Finance 

1. Bureau of Customs 

The chief of this bureau is known as the Insular 
Collector of Customs. He has administrative duties 
similar to those of chiefs of other bureaus. 

The general duties, powers, and jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Customs include: 

1. The construction, repair, and supervision of 
lighthouses, beacons, buoys, and navigation marlis. 
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2. The registration and licensing of vessels 
built or owned in the Philippine Islands. 

3. General supervision and control over the 
entrance and clearance of vessels, whether engaged 
in foreign or domestic commerce. 

4. The supervision of immigration into the Philip- 
pines. Diseased persons, criminals, dependent classes, 
and Chinese laborers are not admitted to the Islands. 

5. The collecting of lawful revenues from duti- 
able merchandise brought into the Philippines. This 
is of great importance as a large part of the expenses 
of the Insular Government is paid from revenues 
collected by the Bureau of Customs. These revenues 
are called "duties" or "customs." They are collected 
on goods from foreign countries. The duties are not 
the same on all articles. Generally they are low on 
things that are necessary; such as food, medicine, 
clothes, and. books, and high on luxuries; such as 
diamonds, silk, and wine. All articles grown or manu- 
factured in the United States are admitted to the 
Philippines free of duty. 

Vessels engaged in foreign trade are allowed to 
enter only certain ports of the PhiUppines; such as 
Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, Zamboanga, Jolo, Tabaco, and 
Sual. These are called "ports of entry." At each 
port of entry an official of the Bureau of Customs 
collects the required duties. 

2. Bureau of Internal Revenue 

The chief of this bureau is known as the Collector 
of Internal Revenue. In addition to his other duties, 
he is ex-ofHcio assessor and collector of taxes for the 
city of Manila. 
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The powers and duties of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue include the collection of all internal revenue 
taxes, fees, and charges for the Islands. The follow- 
ing are the most important sources of internal revenue : 

1. The cedula tax. This tax is paid by all 
male persons in the Philippine Islands between the 
ages of eighteen and sixty years, with certain excep- 
tions made by law; such as soldiers, diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments, and insane persons. 
The cedula tax is one peso each year but by resolution 
of the provincial board in any province except Nueva 
Viscaya and the Mountain Province it may be in- 
creased to two pesos. If the cedula tax is not paid 
before May the first of each year it will be increased 
fifty per cent, and if not paid before July the first of 
each year it will be increased one hundred per cent. 

2. The documentary stamp tax. Documentary 
stamps must be affixed to promissory notes, bank 
checks, insurance policies, and various kinds of legal 
documents. 

3. Privilege tax on business and occupations. 
The most important business taxes are imposed on 
the following: 

Distillers of spirituous hquors. 

Manufacturers of tobacco and cigars. 

Dealers in liquors. 

Dealers in tobacco. 

Peddlers traveling from place to place. 

Proprietors of cockpits. 

Proprietors of cinematographs and theaters. 

Owners of race tracks. 

Merchandise brokers. 

Pawnbrokers and money lenders. 
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These taxes vary from only a few pesos to many 
hundred pesos a year, depending upon the kind and 
size of the business. 

The most important occupation taxes are those 
paid by the following: Lawyers, doctors, dental sur- 
geons, opticians, photographers, engravers, land sur- 
veyors, engineers. The taxes on occupations vary 
from ten pesos to eighty pesos a year. 

4. Charges for forest products. 

5. Fees for testing and sealing weights and 
measures. 

6. Internal revenues, including the income tax, 
collected in the Philippine Islands under laws enacted 
in the United States. 

7. A tax of one and one-half per cent on the gross 
output of all mines in the Islands. For example, if 
a gold mine produces one hundred thousand pesos 
worth of gold, the tax will be fifteen hundred pesos. 

All internal revenue taxes, except in the city of 
Manila, are collected by the provincial treasurers 
or their representatives. 

3. Bureau of the Treasury 

The Bureau of the Treasury is charged with the 
safekeeping and disbursement of Government funds. 
It is under the immediate direction of the Insular 
Treasurer. 

4. Bureau of Printing 

This bureau is in charge of all printing, binding, 
and other similar work required by the Government; 
such as the public laws, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, various official reports, and the Official Gazette. 
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VI. Bureaus Under the Department op 
Justice 

1. Bureau of Justice 

The chief of the Bureau of Justice is known as the 
Attorney-General and the assistant chief ,as the Sol- 
icitor-General. The qualifications required for ap- 
pointment to these offices are the same as those pre- 
scribed for the judges of Courts of First Instance. 
(See page 66.) 

The Bureau of Justice constitutes the law office 
of the Government of the Philippine Islands and per- 
forms such duties as require the services of a law 
officer. The most important of these are as follows: 

1. To give legal advice, in the form of written 
opinions, to various officials of the Government. 
The most important of these opinions are published 
in book form as "Opinions of the Attorney-General." 

2. To supervise the work of the fiscal of the city 
of Manila and of the provincial fiscals and other 
prosecuting officers throughout the Islands. 

3. To -represent the Government of the Phil- 
ippine Islands and the Government of the United 
States before the Supreme Court of the Islands. 

The provincial fiscal is the legal adviser of the 
provincial government and its officers, including the 
district health officer; and of the presidents and coun- 
cils of the various municipafities, townships, and 
settlements of the province. 

2. Bureau of Prisons 

The Bureau of Prisons has general supervision, 
and control of afl Insular and provincial prisons and 
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all penal settlements and is charged with the safe- 
keeping of " prisoners confined therein . The most 
noted institutions under this bureau are Bilibid prison, 
Manila; Iwahig penal colony in the province of Pala- 
wan; San Ramon penal farm in the province of Zam- 
boanga; and Bontoc prison for the confinement of 
non-Christian prisoners from the Mountain Prov- 
ince and Nueva Vizcaya. 

3. Philippine Library and Museum 

The headquarters of the Philippine Library and 
Museum are in Manila, but branch libraries are being 
established in some of the provinces. Every day 
many students and other lovers of knowledge go to 
the library in Manila to read. The public reading 
rooms are provided with many newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books for the free use of all. 

The circulating division contains about forty 
thousand books on various subjects. These can be 
borrowed for a few days at a time by persons who 
secure library cards. This arrangement makes it 
possible for one to spend his leisure moments at 
home in reading good books. 

The legislative reference division contains the 
public laws, official documents, and many other publi- 
cations that are of interest to members of the Legis- 
lature and to the general reader who desires informa- 
tion on legislative matters. 

The Philippine division consists principally of 
books, papers, documents, and periodicals relating 
Jfco the history of the Philippine Islands and to the 
Filipino people. 
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The division of archives, patents, copyrights, 
trademarks, and corporations is a depository for 
important documents. Besides, it grants patents on 
new inventions, issues copyrights on books and other 
publications, and registers trademarks. The purpose 
of issuing patents, copyrights, and trademarks is to 
give inventors and authors the exclusive control of 
their productions for a number of years. 

VII. Bureaus and Offices Under the 

Department of Agriculture and 

Natural Resources 

1. Bureau of Agriculture 

The Bureau of Agriculture collects and sends out 
information pertaining to agriculture in the Phil- 
ippines, encourages the use of improved agricultural 
methods, and promotes the development of the agri- 
cultural resources of the Islands as follows: 

1. By the introduction of new domesticated 
animals, and the improvement of breeds of domesti- 
cated animals now found in the Islands. 

2. By the control and eradication of diseases 
of animals. 

3. By the investigation of soil and climate con- 
ditions, and the methods of producing and handling 
agricultural products. 

4. By the introduction, production, and distri- 
bution of improved seeds and plants. 

5. Bj^ the control and eradication of diseases, 
insects, and other pests injurious to cultivated plants. 
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One of the important duties of the Bureau of 
Agriculture is to place in quarantine animals that are 
suffering from any dangerous contagious disease or 
that have been exposed to such disease. A veteri- 
narian or a live-stock inspector of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture reports to the provincial governor when and 
where it is advisable to establish a quarantine. The 
governor is responsible for the enforcement of the 
measure prescribed. He usually directs the munic- 
ipal presidents to establish and maintain the quaran- 
tine by means of the municipal police. 

2. Bureau of Forestry 

The Bureau of Forestry is charged with the 
management, protection, and use of all public forests 
and forest reserves. It also has control over the 
granting of licenses for the taking of forest products. ^ 



1 The various trees in the Philippine forests have been di- 
vided into four groups as follows: 

The first group includes: acle, baticulin, betis, camagon, 
ebony, ipil, lanete, mancono, molave, narra, tindalo, and yacal, 

The second group includes: alupag, aranga, banaba, bansa- 
aguin, banuyo, batitinan, bolongeta, calamansanay, calantas, 
dungon, guijo, maoaasin, malaoadios, mangachapuy, palo maria, 
supa, teak, tucan-calao. . 

The third group includes: agoho, amuguis, anubing, apitong, 
batino, bitaiihol, calumpit, catmon, dalinsi, dita, dungonlate, 
malacmalac, malapapaya, .malasantol, mayapis, nato, palosapis, 
panao, sacat, santol, tamayuan, tanguile. 

The fourth group includes all species not included in any of 
the first three groups. 

The best timber is in the first group, the quality declining 
through the second, third, and fourth groups. 

The pupil should not attempt to memorize the various trees 
in the fourth groups, but should be able to classify aU of the trees 
in the locaUty where he hves as well as woods with which he is 
familiar. 
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The forestry laws prevent the useless destruction 
of the public forests but the Director of Forestry can 
grant free licenses for the use of forest products in 
reasonable quantities for domestic purposes, for public 
works, and for churches; but not for sale. Until the 
twenty-fifth day of October, nineteen hundred twenty, 
persons living in or near a public forest that is not a 
forest reserve may, without license and free of charge, 
take for personal purposes, but not for sale, such tim- 
ber of the second, third, and fourth groups as they 
may need. 

3. Bureau of Lands 

The Bureau of Lands is charged with the adminis- 
tration of all laws relative to public, agricultural, and 
mineral lands, the friar lands, and other pubhc prop- 
erty placed under its control by competent author- 
ity. It also conducts surveys of the public domain 
and other public property, cadastral surveys, and 
ofloicial surveys of private property. 

A large and important survey made for the pur- 
pose of showing the location, extent, value, and owner- 
ship of several adjoining parcels of land is called a 
"cadastral" survey. When the public interest re- 
quires that the title to lands be settled, the Governor- 
General may order the Director of Lands to make a 
cadastral survey and a plan of the same. 

The Bureau of Lands is authorized to make 
private land surveys, for which a reasonable charge 
may be made. Private lands may also be surveyed 
by private surveyors who have passed a civil-service 
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examination provided for surveyors and received 
the necessary certificate of authority from the Director 
of Lands. 

At the beginning of each school year, the Director 
of Education certifies to the Director of Lands the 
names of several students who are qualified to receive 
and profit by courses of instruction and education in 
surveying. To be eligible for certification, a student 
must be in sound physical condition, of good moral 
character, not less than seventeen years of age, and 
possess educational qualifications equivalent to those 
of a student who has completed the second year of 
the "high-school course. Those who are appointed 
to scholarships become apprentice surveyors in the 
Bureau of Lands and receive from the Government 
a small amount of money to pay their expenses while 
studying and practicing. Upon the successful com- 
pletion of one year's work and the passing of an ex- 
amination, they may become junior surveyors. After 
the completion of three years' more service, they may 
be appointed as surveyors. 

4. Bureau of Science 

The Bureau of Science makes investigations, 
conducts researches, does work of a scientific character, 
and makes known the results thereof as a permanent 
contribution to knowledge. 

• 5. Weather Bureau 

The Weather Bureau maintains a system of 
weather forecasts and storm warnings and sends 
these to the commandants of the naval stations near 
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Manila, to the customhouse in Manila, to the leading 
newspapers, to branch stations connected by telegraph, 
and to persons who may be in special need of the 
weather reports. These forecasts warn vessels to stay 
in safe harbors when there is an approaching storm, 
assist the farmer in caring for his crops, and help all 
of the people to preserve their property and guard 
themselves from harm. 

Every day the Weather Bureau furnishes the 
standard time to the city of Manila and to all branch 
stations connected by telegraph. It also keeps a 
scientific record of winds, rainfall, temperature, 
earthquakes, and other matters of interest pertaining 
to the weather. 

6. Other Government Work 

The Department of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources also has executive control, direction, and 
supervision of matters pertaining to colonies and plan- 
tations on public lands; and of matters concerning 
hunting, fisheries, sponges, and other sea products. 

VIII. Bureaus Under the Department of 
Commerce and Communications 

1. Bureau of Public Works 

At the head of this bureau is the Director of 
Public Works, whose principal assistants are the chief 
designing engineer, the chief constructing engineer, 
and the consulting architect. There are also several 
district engineers who have charge of the various en- 
gineering districts in the Islands. 
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The general functions of the Bureau of Public 
Works, among other things, comprise: 

1. The maintenance and repair of Insular 
buildings, and such other public buildings as may be 
designated by the Governor-General. 

2. The assignment of quarters to Insular Bu- 
reaus and Offices in the pubHc buildings. 

3. The giving of advice to the Governor-General 
and to other high Government officials concerning 
engineering work of all kinds. 

4. The preparation of plans and estimates for 
public works of all kinds, the letting of contracts there- 
for, and the conducting or the supervision of all con- 
struction and repair work on roads, bridges, public 
buildings, parks, streets, sewers, waterworks, irriga- 
tion systems, lighthouses, and other similar projects. 

5. The registration of motor vehicles, the licens- 
ing of the operators of such vehicles, and supervision 
of motorvehicle traffic. 

In general, the boundaries of the several engineer- 
ing districts are the same as those of the provinces; 
but when the public interest so requires two small 
provinces may be included in one , district. A civil 
engineer is assigned to each district as district engineer. 
Among his principal duties are the following: 

1. General supervision over the construction, 
maintenance, and repair of provincial public works 
in his district; such as the public roads, bridges, the- 
government building, and provincial school buildings. 

2. Upon the request of the provincial board, 
to make investigations and surveys of proposed con- 
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struction or repair of public works and to submit 
to the board a report and recommendations regarding 
such works. 

3. Subject to the regulations of the Bureau of 
Public Works, to prepare plans and specifications for 
such public work as may be required by the provincial 
board. 

4. To act in an advisory capacity to the munic- 
ipahties, townships, and other local political divi- 
sions; and, subject to approval of the provincial board, 
to make investigations, surveys, recommendations, 
and plans for such public works as may be desired. 

The beneficial effects of the Bureau of Public 
Works are most noticeable in the excellent roads and 
bridges throughout the Islands. 

2. Bureau of Posts 

The Bureau of Posts has authority to establish, 
maintain, and discontinue post-offices and to control 
all mail and postal business conducted in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, both upon land and upon the waters 
within the jurisdiction of the Philippine Government. 
It also has the exclusive control and management . 
of all telegraph lines and service, including submarine 
cable and wireless stations, under the control of the 
Government of the Philippine Islands. Some of the 
telephone lines are under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Posts but provinces, municipahties, and corpora- 
tions may secure permission from the Government 
to install and operate private telephone systems 
to serve local needs, without the supervision of the 
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Bureau of Posts. Many provinces have their own tele- 
phone systems. The telephones in the city of Manila 
are owned and controlled by a private corporation. 

The Philippine Government has postal connection 
with all of the leading countries of the world. 

Post-Offices. — In the important centers of popu- 
lation throughout the Islands, there are established 
post-offices in charge of regular postmasters appointed 
by the Director of Posts, or of other officials who dis- 
charge the duties of postmaster. 

Classes of Mail Matter. — Mail matter is divided 
into three classes, as follows: 

1. First-class mail matter includes letters, postal 
cards, all other matter wholly or partly written, and 
all mail matter sealed or otherwise closed against 
inspection. 

2. Second-class mail matter includes all news- 
papers and other publications issued at least four 
times a year and meeting other conditions prescribed 
by law. 

3. The third-class includes all mailable matter 
not included in the first class or the second class. 

On first-class matter : Two centavos for each 20 grams or fraction 
thereof. Two centavos each for postal cards. 

On second-class matter: Five centavos for each kilo or fraction 
thereof. 

On third-class matter: Two centavos for each 60 grams or frac- 
tion thereof, up to 600 grams. Twelve centavos for each 
one-half kilo or fraction thereof, for articles exceeding in 
weight 600 grams. 

The postage rate on letters to the United States 
is four centavos for each ounce or fraction thereof. 
The rates on other mailable matter to the United 
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States, as well as on all mailable matter to foreign 
countries, may be had upon inquiry at any post- 
office. 

Certain articles cannot be sent through the inails 
at all. Among these are: Written or printed matter 
regarding lotteries, written or printed matter libeling 
the Government of the United States or the Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands; articles, instruments, 
or drugs intended for immoral purposes; printed 
matter, pictures, and other representations of indecent 
character; animals, insects, reptiles, explosives, in- 
flammable materials, and liquors of all kinds. If 
nonmailable matter is deposited in the mails it will 
be forfeited to the Government. 

Registration of Mail Matter. — For the greater 
security of valuable mail matter, the Bureau of Posts 
has established a system of registration by which any 
letter or parcel may be registered by paying a fee of 
sixteen centavos in addition to the regular postal 
charges. If registered mail is lost, the Bureau of 
Posts will reimburse the sender to the actual value 
of the registered piece, up to one hundred pesos but 
not beyond this amount. 

Special Delivery of Mail. — The postmaster will 
have any letter or package delivered immediately 
upon receipt of the same to places within two kilo- 
meters of the post-office if a twenty-centavo special 
delivery stamp, in addition to the regular postage, is 
attached to the letter or package when mailed. If 
ordinary stamps to the value of twenty centavos are 
attached to the envelope or wrapper and the words 
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"special delivery" written or printed on the mail 
matter it will be handled just as if it contained a special 
delivery stamp. 

Postal Money Orders. — A convenient, cheap, and 
safe way of sending money through the mails is by 
postal money order. These orders may be purchased 
at any of the larger post-offices in the Islands and are 
payable at any post-office that issues money orders 
either in the Philippines or in the United States. If 
a money order is lost or stolen a duplicate can be 
obtained and the money will not be lost. The fee 
for a money order depends upon the amount of the 
order and can be determined by making inquiry at the 
post-office. 

Postal Savings Bank. — The main purpose of the 
Postal Savings Bank is to provide facilities for the safe 
investment of the savings of the people of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. The bank has authority to receive 
and to pay interest on money that any one may desire 
to deposit; and to invest, lend, pay out, or otherwise 
dispose of the money in accordance with law and the 
regulations of the bank. 

The central office of the Philippine Postal Savings 
Bank is in Manila but there are branch offices in all 
parts of the Philippines. 

The following are some of the important benefits 
of the Postal Savings Bank: 

1. It provides an absolutely safe place for keep- 
ing money. The owner cannot lose, neither can a 
thief steal, money deposited in the Postal Savings 
Bank. 
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2. No deposit is subject to taxation by the Phil- 
ippine Government or by any provincial or municipal 
government. 

3. Money deposited in the Postal Savings Bank 
cannot be taken for debt unless the amount is more 
than five hundred pesos. 

4. The Philippine Government guarantees to 
return to every depositor the money deposited by 
him, together with the interest accrued thereon. 
The present rate of interest is two and one-half per 
cent a year. 

5. Savings accounts may be opened with only 
one peso; and by purchasing stamps, one may begin 
his savings with only five centavos. 

6. A savings bank account encourages economy, 
industry, careful habits of spending, and provides 
ready money for a time of need. 

Deposit books, blank cards, savings bank stamps, 
and all necessary information can be obtained by 
applying at the post-ofiice. 

Telegraph Messages. — In many post-ofiices there 
are also telegraph offices for the convenience of officials 
and the general public. A message can be sent a 
hundred or more kilometers by telegraph in only a 
few minutes. Telegrams can be sent in English, 
Spanish, all of the native dialects, and several foreign 
languages. For the first ten words or less, there is 
a minimum charge, depending upon the distance. 
Each word above ten increases the cost of the message. 

3. Bureau of Supply 

It is the function of the Bureau of Supply to pro- 
cure and furnish supplies to the offices, bureaus, and 
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departments of the central Government and to the 
jjrQvincial governments for official use. Municipalities 
are permitted to purchase their supplies from the 
Bureau of Supply but they are not compelled to do so. 
The chief of the Bureau of Supply is known as the 
Purchasing Agent. 

4. Bureau of Labor 

The principal duties and functions of the Bureau 
of Labor are the following: 

1. To encourage legislation which tends to im- 
proVe the social, intellectual, and moral condition of 
laborers; and to see that all labor laws are enforced. 

2. To collect information and from time to time 
submit reports to the head of the department regard- 
ing the condition of laborers. 

3. To inspect factories, commercial establish- 
inents, and other centers of labor and take proper 
legal steps to prevent the undue exposure of the health 
or lives of laborers. 

4. To secure the settlement of difficulties be- 
tween employers and laborers and prevent strikes and 
other labor disturbances. 

5. To. organize and conduct free employment 
agencies. 

5. Bureau of Coast and Geodetic Survey 

This bureau performs its work under the direc- 
tion of the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the United 
States; but the Director of the Bureau reports to the 
Governor-General of the Philippine Islands so far as 
concerns the expenditure of funds furnished by the 
Philippine Government. 
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The chief work of the Bureau of Coast and Geo- 
detic Surveys consists in making very accurate sur- 
veys, sketches, and maps of the gulfs, bays, seas, 
lakes, and rivers of the Philippines; in making tide 
observations; and in collecting other information thaf 
is valuable in navigating Philippine waters. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES 

Purpose. — The purpose of the university is to 
provide advanced instruction in literature, philosophy, 
the sciences and arts, and to give professional and 
technical training. The men and the women who are 
trained in the university have exceptional opportun- 
ities to become the future leaders in the Philippines. 

The Board of Regents. — The University of the 
Philippines is not included in any of the six executive 
departments. It is organized as a corporation under 
the control and direction of a Board of Regents com- 
posed of the following: The Secretary of Public In- 
struction as ex-ofhcio chairman, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Director of Education, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Public Instruction in the House of 
Representatives, the President of the University, a 
justice of the Supreme Court designated by the Gov- 
ernor-General, and five additional members appointed 
by the Governor-General with the consent of the 
Senate. 

The Faculty. — The faculty consists of the Presi- 
dent of the University, the deans of the several col- • 
leges, professional lecturers, professors, associate 
professors, assistant professors, instructors, and assist- 
ants. The present number of members of the faculty 
is about two hundred. 

Colleges and Schools. — The University of the 
Philippines, hke other great universities, is composed 
of several colleges and "schools." At the present time 
the colleges are as follows : The College of Liberal Arts, 
the College of Law, the College of Medicine and Sur- 
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gery, the College of Agriculture, the College of Engi- 
neering, and the College of Veterinary Science. Other 
colleges may be organized when the needs of the uni- 
versity so require. At the head of each college is a dean 
who is under the direction of the President of the Uni- 
versity. The following are the schools of the univer- 
sity: The School of Education, the School of Tropical 
Medicine and Public Health, the School of Dentistry, 
the School of Pharmacy, the School of Nursing, the 
Forest School, the School of Fine Arts, and the Con- 
servatory of Music. All of the colleges and schools 
are located in Manila, except the College of Agricul- 
ture and the Forest School, which are at Los Baiios 
in the province of Laguna. 

Students and Courses. — High-school graduates 
can meet the requirements for admission to all of the 
colleges except the College of Law. However, stu- 
dents in the College of Medicine and Surgery, and in 
the College of Engineering must do certain prepara- 
tory work in addition to completing the professional 
subjects. Applicants for admission to the College 
of Law should be graduates of the College of Liberal 
Arts or of other institutions giving equivalent courses. 

The university is growing very rapidly. Al- 
though it was not founded until the year 1908, there 
are about two thousand four hundred students in 
attendance. At the last commencement, two hun- 
dred fifty-four students were graduated. No student 
can be denied admission to the university by reason 
of age, sex, nationality, religious behef, or political 
affiliation. 



THE LEGISLATIVE POWER 

The lawmaking power of a country is called the 
legislative power. The legislative power of the Phil- 
ippines is vested in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. These two bodies comprise the 
Philippine Legislature. The Senate is often called 
The Upper House of the Legislature and the House 
of Representatives is sometimes called The Lower 
House of the Legislature. 

1. The Philippine Senate 

How Composed. — The Philippine Senate is com- 
posed of twenty-four members; one of whom is' the 
President of the Senate. These- members are chosen 
from twelve senatorial districts^^^two Senators from 
each district. ^ 

Qualifications of Senators. — ^No person can be 
an elective member of the Senate unless he possesses 
the following quahfications : 

1. He must be a qualified elector. 

2. He must be over thirty years of age. 

3. He must be able to read and write either the 

English or the Spanish language. 

4. He must have been a resident of the Phil- 

ippines for at least two consecutive years. 

5. He must have been a resident of the senatorial 

district from which chosen for at least one 
year immediately before the election. 



' For the jprovinces embraced in each of the senatorial dis- 
tricts, see section VI-1 of the Appendix. 
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The appointive Senators are not required to have 
all of the foregoing quaUfications. 

How Senators Are Chosen.— All of the Senators 
except those from the twelfth district are elected by 
the qualified voters. The two Senators from the 
twelfth district are appointed by the Governor-Gen- 
eral, without the consent of the Senate and without 
restriction as to residence. 

Term of Office of Senators. — In the first sena- 
torial election, held in 1916, the candidate receiving 
the highest number of votes was elected for six years. 
The candidate receiving the next highest number of 
votes was elected for three years. Hereafter all 
Senators will be elected for six years. The Senators 
from each district will be elected only oiie at a time. 
That is, one of the Senators will be elected in 1919 and 
hold office until 1925; the other will be electe'd in 1922 
and hold office until 1928, and so on. The Senate 
is a continuous body because it is impossible for all 
of the members to be changed at the same time. At 
least one-half of the Senators must always have at 
least three years' experience in the Senate. 

Senators appointed by the Governor-General hold 
office during his pleasure. 

Organization of the Senate. — One of the Senators 
is chosen by the members as President of the Senate. 
He presides at the sessions of that body, appoints the 
committees, and directs much of the work of the 
Senate. Another of the Senators is elected President 
pro tempore to take the place of the President when 
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that 'official is absent. The secretary, sergeant-at- 
arms, stenographers, and other employees of the 
Senate are not members of that body. 

Much of the work of legislation is done by com- 
mittees. The various duties assigned to them are 
indicated by the following list of committees appointed 
by the first President of the Senate: 

Committee on rules, five fiiembers. 

Accounting committee, five members. 

Election and privilege committee, five members. 

Committee on foreign relations, five members. 

Civil service committee, three members. 

Provincial and municipal government committee, five 

members. 
Committee on special governments, five members. 
Committee on national seciirity, five members. 
Committee on public instruction, five members. 
Committee on health, three members. 
Committee on finance, fifteen members. 
Committee on justice, revision of laws, and the judiciary, 

five members. 
Committee on agriculture, five members. 
Committee on natural resources, five members. 
Committee on commerce and communications, five members. 
Committee on banking, three members. 
Committee on railroads, three members. 
Committee on labor and immigration, three members. 
Committee on banks and corporations, three members. 

More will be said of the work of committees under 
the heading of Lawmaking. 

2. The House of Representatives 

How Composed. — The House of Representatives 
is composed of ninety members. Eighty-one of these 
are chosen from districts in the several provinces — 
one Representative from each district. The remain- 
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ing nine Representatives are appointed as follows: 
Three from the Mountain Province, one from Nueva 
Vizcaya, and five from the Department of Mindanao 
and Sulu. > 

How Representatives are Chosen. — The eighty- 
one elective Representatives are chosen by the qual- 
ified voters. The other nine Representatives are 
appointed by the Governor-General, without the 
consent of the Senate and without restriction as to 
residence. 

Qualifications of Representatives. — No person 
can be an elective member of the House of Represent- 
atives unless he possess the following qualifications: 

1. He must be a qualified elector. 

2. He must be over twenty-five years of age. 

3. He must be able to read and write either the 

English or the Spanish language. 

4. He must have been a resident of the represent- 

ative district from which ekcted for at least 
one year immediately before the election. 

The appointive Representatives are not required 
to have all of the foregoing qualifications. 

Term of Office of Representatives. — The term of 
office of the members of the House of Representatives 
is three years. 

The first election for Representatives was held 

in 1916. Other elections will be held in 1919, 1922, 

1925, and so on as long as the Jones Law remains in 

force in the Philippines. 

1 Note to Teachers: — The eighty-one representative dis- 
tricts are given under Section VI-2 of the Appendix. It is sug- 
gested that pupils make a map of the province in which they Uve 
and locate thereon the several representative districts, showing 
the numbers of the districts and the names of the Representatives. 
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Representatives appointed by the Governor- 
General hold office during his pleasure. 

Organization of the House of Representatives. — 
One of the Representatives is chosen by the other 
members to preside over the sessions of the House of 
Representatives. The presiding officer is called the 
Speaker. If it is necessary for the Speaker to be ab- 
sent or if he desires to take part in a debate, before 
the House, he may appoint some other Representa- 
tive to take his place temporarily as Speaker. The 
House of Representatives is provided with a secre- 
tary, a sergeant-at-arms, stenographers, and other 
employees but these are not Representatives. 

There are many committees in the House of 
Representatives similar to those in the Senate. These 
are of great assistance in lawmaking. 

3, Provisions Applying to Both the Senate and 
THE House of Representatives 

The Convening of the Legislature. — Both houses 
convene at the capital on the sixteenth day of October 
next following the election. A majority of each house 
constitutes a quorum to do business, but a smaller 
number may meet, adjourn from day to day, and 
compel the attendance of absent members. 

Control of Members. — The Senate and the House 
of Representatives are the sole judges of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of their elective members; 
and each house determines the rules of its proceedings, 
punishes its members for misconduct, and may expel 
an elective member by a two-thirds vote. 

Annual Sessions. — The Legislature holds annual 
sessions, commencing on the sixteenth day of October; 
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but, if this be a legal holiday, then on the first day 
following which is not a legal hoHday. The Legis- 
lature may be called in special session at any time by 
the Governor-General for general legislation or for 
action on such specific subjects as he may designate. 
No regular session can continue longer than one 
hundred days, exclusive of Sundays. No special 
session can, continue longer than thirty days. 

Freedom from Arrest. — The Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in all cases, except treason, open disturb- 
ance of public order, and other serious crimes, are 
free from arrest while attending the sessions of their 
respective houses and in going to and returning from 
the same. No speech or debate in either house can 
be questioned in any other place. 

The Filling of Vacancies. — In case of a vacancy 
among the elective members of the Senate, or of the 
House of Representatives, a special election may 
be held in the district where the vacancy occurs; but 
a Senator or a Representative elected in such a case 
shall hold office only for the unexpired portion of 
the term. 

4. Lawmaking 

Introducing a Bill. — A bill is a proposed law. 
It may be introduced in the Senate by any Senator 
or in the House of Representatives by any member 
thereof. Either house may also designate a committee 
to prepare and introduce a bill. Sometimes private 
citizens prepare bills and have them introduced by 
Senators or Representatives. 
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The Work of Committees.^When a bill is intro- 
duced it is read and referred to a committee. If 
the bill is an important one, it is often printed and 
distributed to the legislators in order that they may 
study the measure. Committees give careful consid- 
eration to all bills referred to them. They some- 
times hold open meetings and allow any interested 
citizen to express his views regarding the proposed 
law. They may also summon persons to appear 
before the committee for the purpose of giving 
information. 

When the committee finishes its work it reports 
to the house to which it belongs. The title of the bill 
is read and the recommendation of the committee is 
presented. An unfavorable report of a committee 
usually kills a bill, but not always. There may be a 
divided report: some of the members of the committee 
recommending in favor of a bill and some of them 
against it. A unanimous report of the committee 
in favor of a bill often aids its passage. 

The Passage of a Bill. — Bills that are reported 
favorably by the committee are placed on the calendar 
of the house to which they pertain. In due time 
they are taken up, read in full, sometimes discussed, 
and then voted upon by the members of the house. 
A vote of disapproval kills a bill. 

If a bill is passed by one house it is sent to the 
other house for its consideration. Favorable action 
of both houses is necessary to the passage of every 
bill. If there are small differences of opinion between 
the two houses, a bill is often referred to a conference 
committee composed of members from both houses 
in. order that the points of difference may be adjusted. 
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The Veto Power.— A bill that has passed both 
houses of the Legislature must be presented to the 
Governor-General for his consideration. If he ap- 
proves the bill he signs it and it becomes a law. 

If the Governor-General does not approve a bill 
he returns it with his objections to the house in which 
it originated. After reconsideration, if the bill is 
passed by a two-thirds vote of the members elected 
to that house it is sent to the other house for recon- 
sideration and action. If the other house likewise 
passes the measure by a two-thirds vote of all of the 
members elected to this house it is again sent to the 
Governor-General. If he is now in favor of the bill 
he signs it and it becomes a law. 

If "the Governor-General is still opposed to the 
measure he transmits it to the President of the Ujiited 
States for his consideration. If the President signs 
the bill it becomes a law; but if it does not meet his 
approval he returns it to the Governor-General so 
stating and it does not become a law. 

The disapproval of the Governor-General must 
be given within twenty days, Sundays excepted, un- 
less the Legislature adjourns within this time; and the 
disapproval of the President must be given within six 
months of the time an act is submitted to him for his 
approval. Otherwise bills become laws in like 
manner as if they had been signed by the Governor- 
General or the President. 

Power to Annul Laws. — All laws enacted by the 
Philippine Legislature are reported to the Congress 
of the United States, which has the power and author- 
ity to annul the same. Laws passed by the Phil- 
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ippine Legislature do not require the approval of Con- 
gress — they stand as passed by the Legislature 
unless disapproved by Congress. 

When Laws Take Effect. — In cases of emergency, 
the Philippine Legisla,ture can make laws effective 
upon their passage; but in the absence of special pro- 
vision, laws take effect at the beginning of the fifteenth 
day after their publication in the Official Gazette, 
the date of issue being excluded. 

5. Resident Commissioners 

The law provides that at the first meeting of the 
Philippine Legislature in 1916 and each three years 
thereafter, there shall be chosen by the Legislature 
two Resident Commissioners to the United States, 
who ghall hold office for a term of three years begin- 
ning with the fourth day of March following their 
election. 

No one can be a Resident Commissioner to the 
United States unless he possesses the following qual- 
ifications : 

1. He must be a bona fide elector of the Islands. 

2. He must be more than thirty years of age. 

3. He must read and write the English language. 

4. He must owe allegiance to the United States. 
Each Resident Commissioner is paid a salary from 

the treasury of the United States. In addition to 
this, he is allowed a sum of money for traveling ex- 
penses, stationery, and clerk hire. He can also send 
all official mail without postage stamps. This is called 
the "franking privilege," 
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The Resident Commissioners represent the Phil- 
ippines in the United States House of Representa- 
tives. They can speak on any question pertaining to 
the Philippines but have no vote in the House of 
Representatives. 



THE JUDICIAL POWER 

The judicial power of the Government of the 
Philippine Islands is vested in a Supreme Court, 
Courts of First Instance, and inferior courts — such as 
justice of the peace courts, district courts of specially 
organized provinces, and the city court of Manila. 
The two courts first named are courts of superior 
jurisdiction. They are also called courts of record. 

1. Supreme Court 

How Composed.^The Supreme Court consists 
of nine judges; namely, the Chief Justice and eight 
Associate Justices. All of these are appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the 
United States Senate. All of the justices of the 
Supreme Court hold office during good behavior. 

Qualifications of Judges of the Supreme Court. — 
No one is el^ible for appointment as justice of the 
Supreme Court unless he possesses the following 
qualifications : 

1. He must be more than thirty years of age. 

2. He must be a citizen of the United States or 

of the Philippine Islands. 

3. He must have practiced law, or have been a 

judge of a court of record in the United 
States or the Philippine Islands or in Spain 
for a period of five years; or for a like period 
he must have filled an office which requires 
a legal degree in the Philippines. 
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Sessions of the Supreme Court. — The Supreme 
Court is in session in Manila for several months each 
year. The court sits as a body, the Chief Justice 
presiding. In case of the absence of the Chief Justice, 
the attending member who holds the senior commis- 
sion presides. Six of the justices lawfully convened 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of all busi- 
ness. The concurrence of at least five members of 
the court is necessary to the rendering of a judgment. 
If there is a vacancy in the court, five judges consti- 
tute a quorum and four can render a judgmeiit. 

Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. — The juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court is of two kinds — original 
and appellate. It has original jurisdiction of all 
actions that must begin in this court; such as writ 
of injunction, mandamus, and habeas corpus. The 
Supreme Court has appellate jurisdiction over all 
actions and proceedings properly brought to it from 
the Court of First Instance. 

Appeals to the United States Supreme Court. — 
The United States Supreme Court has jurisdiction to 
review, revise, reverse, modify, or affirm the final judg- 
ments and decrees of the Supreme Court of the Phil- 
ippine Islands: 

1. In all actions, cases, causes, and proceedings 
in which the Constitution or any statute, treaty, title, 
right, or privilege of the United States is involved. 

2. In causes in which the value in controversy 
exceeds 50,000 pesos. 

A few other cases can be appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but these are not of gen- 
eral interest to citizens. 
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2. CouKTs OP First Instance 

How Composed. — There are twenty-six judicial 
districts of the Courts of First Instance. ' One judge 
of first instance is assigned to each district except 
the ninth, which includes the city of Manila- Four 
judges are assigned to this district. The judges of 
first instance and auxiliary judges' are appointed by 
the Governor-General, with the advice and consent 
of the Philippine Senate, to serve until they reach the 
age of sixty-five years. 

Qualifications of Judges of First Instance. — No 

person can be appointed judge of first instance or 
auxiliary judge unless he has practiced law in the Phil- 
ippine Islands or in the United States for at least five 
years, or has held for a like period an office requiring 
a lawyer's diploma. Before taking office, judges of 
first instance must qualify as members of the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands. 

Sessions of the Courts of First Instance. — The 

yearly vacation of Courts of First Instance begins the 
first of May and closes the first of July. The judges 
are on duty for the remainder of the year, each holding 
court in one or more places. There are sessions of 
the court in every provincial capital, in some of the 
capitals of subprovinces, and in other places. 

Jurisdiction of the Court of First Instance. — The 

Court of First Instance has jurisdiction of two kinds — 
original and appellate. Its original jurisdiction in- 
cludes the following: 

1. Civil actions in which. the amount in question 
cannot be estimated in money, such as damage to 
one's reputation. 

' For a list of the judicial districts with the territory em- 
braced in each, see section VII-7 of the Appendix. 
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2. Givil actions which involve the title to or pos- 
session of real property. 

3. Cases in which the amount in question, ex- 
clusive of interest, exceeds two hundred pesos. 

4. All matters regarding heirs, the settlement of 
estates, the appointment of guardians, and actions 
to annul marriages. 

5. All criminal cases in which a penalty of more 
than six months' imprisonment or a fine exceeding two 
hundred pesos can be imposed. 

Courts of First Instance have appellate jurisdic- 
tion over all cases arising in justice courts in their 
respective districts. 

3. Justice of the Peace Courts 

One justice of the peace and one auxiliary justice 
of the peace is appointed by the Governor-General 
for the city of Manila, the city of Baguio, and for 
each municipality, township, and municipal district 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Qualifications of Justices of the Peace. — No per- 
son is eligible for appointment as justice of the peace or 
auxiliary justice unless he possesses: 

I. The following three general qualifications: 

1. He must be at least twenty-three years of age. 

2. He must be a citizen of the Philippine Islands 

or of the United States. 

3. He must be of good moral character. 

II. And one of the following special qualifications: 
1. He must have been admitted by the Supreme 

Court to practice law, or 
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2. He must be a person who has at least finished 

a course of legal study in a recognized law 
school, or 

3. He must have passed a civil-service examina- 

tion for clerk of the court, or 

4. He must have passed a law examination such 

as is held in each province by the judge of 
first instance, the provincial fiscal, and a 
practicing lawyer appointed by the judge. 

No one can be a justice of the peace in Manila 
or in a provincial capital unless he possesses the three 
general qualifications and the first of the special qual- 
ifications. 

In order that justices of the peace may receive 
their salaries promptly, the money is advanced by 
municipal treasurers, who are reimbursed from an 
Insular appropriation. 

Jurisdiction of the Justice Court, — The justice 
of the peace court has no appellate jurisdiction be- 
cause there is no lower court from which a case can be 
appealed. The justice of the peace has original juris- 
diction in the following civil actions : 

1. Where the amount in question does not exceed 
two hundred pesos, exclusive of interest and costs. 
When the value exceeds two hundred pesos but is less 
than six hundred pesos, the justice of the peace court 
has jurisdiction concurrent with the Court of First 
Instance. 

2. To solemnize marriages. 

3. To stamp and register merchants' books. 

4. To administer oaths, take acknowledgments, 
and perform other acts which under the law may be 
performed by a notary public. 
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Except in the city of Manila, justices of the peace 
have original jurisdiction in the following criminal 
actions: To try persons charged with misdemeanors, 
offenses, and with infractions of municipal ordinances, 
in which the penalty does not exceed six months' 
imprisonment, or a fine of two hundred pesos, or both 
such imprisonment and fine. 

Justice Court Fees.— The following are the 'legal 
fees which a justice of the peace must collect: 

1. For each civil action, three pesos. 

2. For performance of a marriage ceremony, in- 
cluding issuance of certificate of marriage, one peso. 

3. For taking afiidavits, fifty centavos. 

4. For taking acknowledgments, seventy-five 
centavos. 

5. For certified copies of various kinds of records, 
twenty centavos for each one hundred words or frac- 
tion thereof. 

6. For stamping and registering merchants' books 
as required by law, one peso for each book. 

7. For other notarial acts, the same fees as nota- 
ries public receive. 

8. For each criminal action, including preliminary 
investigation, to be paid by the muncipality, five pesos. 
Exceptions: In prosecutions for the violation of muni- 
cipal ordinances or for nonpayment of the cedula tax 
the fee is one peso and fifty centavos. 

Salaries of Justices of the Peace. — The annual 

salaries of justices of the peace are as follows: 

In the. city of Manila ^. P3,600 

Capitals of first-class provinces 2,400 

Capitals of secend-class provinces 1,800 

Capitals of third-class provinces 1,500 

Capitals of fourth-class provinces 1,200 
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In municipalities other than provincial capitals: 

First class P960 

Second class 840 

Third class 720 

Fourth class 600 

Actions in Court. — A civil action is a trial before 
a court to settle a disagreement between two or more 
persons regarding something of value. For example, 
the ownership of a carabao, the collection of a prom- 
issory note, or a claim for damages. 

A criminal action is a trial before a court to deter- 
mine the guilt or the innocence of a person charged 
with an offense against the state. For example, 
stealing, gambhng, or pubhc disorder. 

The courts are for the purpose of securing justice 
to individuals and to society. That is why they are 
called "courts of justice." But the road to justice 
through the courts is often long and expensive. Only 
as a last resort should the citizen travel therein. 
Then it would be well for him to secure the services 
of a capable lawyer to guide him. 



THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 
Most of the provinces of the Philippines are or- 
ganized in accordance with the provisions of The 
Provincial .Government Act and are known as the 
Regularly Organized Provinces. They are sometimes 
called the "Christian provinces." '■ 

Some of the remaining provinces are organized in 
accordance with a special law (Act No. 1396), and are 
known as the Specially Organized Provinces. They 
are sometimes called the "non-Christian provinces." 
The Department of Mindanao and Sulu contains 
seven provinces which are organized and administered 
under regulations that are different from those that 
apply to the regularly organized provinces or to the 
specially organized provinces. This department will 
be considered later. 

I. The Regularly Organized Provinces 
1. Provincial Officials 

The provincial officials are the governor, the 
treasurer, the fiscal, the assessor, and the two members 
of the provincial board. The governor and the mem- 
bers of the provincial board are required to have the 
following qualifications: 

1. They must be at the time of the election qual- 
ified voters of the province. 

' The regularly organized provinces are as follows: Abra, 
Albay, Ambos Camarines, Antique, Bataan, Batangas, Bohol, 
Bulacan, Cagayan, Capiz, Cavite, Cebu, Ilocos Norte, Ilocoa 
Sur, Iloilo, Isabela, Laguna, La Union, Leyte, Misamis, Nueva 
Ecija, Occidental Negros, Oriental Negros, Pampanga, Pangas- 
inan, Rizal, Samar, Sorsogon, Surigao, Tarlac, Tayabas, 
Zambal^. 
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2. They must have been residents of the province 
for at least one year prior to the date of the election. 

3. They must be loyal to the Utiited States. 

4. They must be at least twenty-five years of age. 

The governor and the two members of the pro- 
vincial board are elected by the qualified voters of the 
province and hold oQice for three years, beginning on 
October the sixteenth in the years 1916, 1919, 1922, 
and so on. 

The provincial treasurer is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General, by and with the consent of the Phil- 
ippine Senate and under the provisions and restric- 
tions of the Civil Service Law. He holds office during 
the pleasure of the Governor-General. 

The provincial fiscal is appointed by the Governor 
General, by and with the consent of the Philippine 
Senate and holds office .during the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernor-General. He must be a member of the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands and must 
speak either English or Spanish. 

The provincial assessor is appointed by the 
Chief of the Executive Bureau, upon the nomination 
of the provincial board. He must be a citizen of the 
United States or of the Philippine Islands and must 
be a resident of the province to which appointed. 

There are other officials in the provinces whose 
duties are similar to those of provincial officials. 
Among these are the district engineer, the .division 
superintendent of schools, the senior inspector of 
Constabulary, the district auditor, and the district 
health officer. All of these are Insular officials but 
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their work is usually confined to one province and it 
is their duty to work in harmony with the provincial 
officials. 

Duties of the Provincial Governor. — The follow- 
ing are the most important duties of the provincial 
governor : 

1. He is the chief executive officer of the pro- 
vincial government and it is his duty to exercise gen- 
eral supervision over the government of the province 
and of the several muncipalities and to see that the 
laws are faithfully executed. 

2. As far as practicable, he is required to visit 
each municipality, township, and settlement in his 
province at least every six months. Upon such occa- 
sions, he should inform himself as to the conditions 
of the local government and should advise the officials 
in the performance of their duties. He should also 
receive any complaint that may be made regarding 
the conduct of local officials and take appropriate 
action thereon. 

3. So far as is consistent with other provisions of 
law, he has control of the police of the various munic- 
ipalities, townships, and settlements of the province. 

4. When the public interests so require, he may 
call upon the senior inspector or other officer in charge 
of the Philippine Constabulary in the province to 
suppress any kind of violence or to capture violators 
of the law. In the case of serious disturbance of the 
public peace, the provincial governor may call upon 
the Governor-General to request the commanding 
general of the United States Army in the Philippines 
to aid the local authorities in restoring order. 

5. He has many minor duties, such as presiding 
over the meetings of the provincial board, conducting 
campaigns against locusts and rinderpest, issuing 
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proclamations or information concerning important 
laws, and performing other acts for the general welfare 
of the people. 

The two members of the provincial board have 
no regular official duties except as members of the 
board. However, either one of them or the provincial 
treasurer, or the secretary of the provincial board may 
be named as acting governor during a temporary ab- 
sence of the governor. 

Duties of the Provincial Treasurer. — The pro- 
vincial treasurer is the chief financial officer of the 
province. Among his duties are the following: 

1. The collection of the Insular, provincial, and 
municipal revenues as required by law. 

2. The charge of and responsibility for the funds 
of the province and such other public funds as may 
be lawfully placed in his keeping. 

3. Subject to the direction of the provincial 
board, the provincial treasurer has the care ofpubhc 
buildings and offices of the provincial government 
and assigns rooms to all officials who are entitled to 
space therein. 

4. With the authority of the provincial board, 
the treasurer procures stationery, equipment, and 
office supplies for the use of provincial officers and 
such other persons as are entitled to obtain supplies 
from the province. 

The office of the provincial treasurer is under the 
supervision and control of the Chief of the Executive 
Bureau; and the books, accounts, and funds are open 
to the inspection of the Insular Auditor or his author- 
ized agent. 
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Duties of the Provincial Fiscal. — The provincial , 
fiscal is the attorney and legal adviser of the provincial 
government and its officers. . Among his duties are 
the following : 

1. He represents the provincial government in all 
lawsuits brought by the province or against it in the 
courts of the province or in any other province. 

• 2. He is the legal adviser of the council and 
president of each municipality of the province. 

3. He represents the Government in all criminal 
cases in the courts of the province. 

4. He performs the duties of the register of land 
titles. 

Duty of the Provincial Assessor. — It is the duty 
of the provincial assessor to appraise the real property 
subject to taxation in the province at its true value. 
Real property is that which cannot be moved from 
place to place; such as land, houses, and growing trees. 
The amount of land tax that an owner of real property 
must pay depends upon the appraisement made by 
the provincial assessor. 

2. The Provincial Board 

The provincial board is composed of the provin- 
cial governor, who is the presiding officer of the board, 
and two members elected by the qualified voters of 
the province. There is also a secretary of the board 
who keeps the provincial seal, prepares minutes of 
all meetings of the board, furnishes certified copies 
of public records and documents, and performs such 
other duties as are generally expected of a secretary. 

Many persons think that the provincial board 
makes laws for the province. This is a mistake. 
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The provincial board passes resolutions regarding 
various matters but it cannot make laws. Among 
the duties of the provincial board are the following: 

1. To provide suitable offices at provincial ex- 
pense for all officials who are entitled to them. 

2. To provide a courthouse suitable for holding 
court and a provincial jail in the capital of the 
province. 

3. To furnish the provincial treasurer with a 
suitable vault or safe for the keeping of public funds. 

4. To direct civil lawsuits in court on behalf of the 
province when this is thought necessary or advisable. 

5. To order, upon the recommendation of the 
district engineer, the construction, repair, or main- 
tenance of public roads, bridges, ferries, and other 
public works whenever thought advisable. 

6. To appropriate money for the construction and 
equipment of provincial schools and for the payment 
of provincial teachers when the funds are sufiicient 
to permit such expenditures. 

7. To conduct campaigns or operations against 
locusts, rinderpest, and various other agricultural 
pests and dangerous diseases. 

8. To lend money to any municipality, township, 
or settlement in the province to enable it to combat 
any dangerous disease or agricultural pest, provided 
the local funds are not sufficient. 

9. With the approval of the Governor-General, 
to lend money to municipalities, townships, or settle- 
ments for any lawful purpose, with interest at three 
per cent a year. The loan cannot exceed five per 
cent of the assessed valuation of the property in the 
municipality. 
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Copies of the minutes of each meeting of the pro- 
vincial board and of each executive order of the pro- 
vincial governor are sent to the Chief of the Executive 
Bureau. 

3. The Subprovinces 

The following are the subprovinces included in 
the regularly organized provinces: 

Catanduanes, in the province of Albay; 

Marinduque, in the province of Tayabas; 

Masbate, in the province of Sorsogon; 

Romblon, in the province of Capiz; 

Siquijor, in the province of Oriental Negros. 
There is a lieutenant-governor for each subprov- 
ince, elected by the qualified voters of the subprov- 
ince. The qualifications of the lieutenant-governor 
are the same as those of the provincial governor, 
Tvith the additional requirement that he must reside 
in the subprovince at the time of his election. The 
office of the lieutenant-governor is maintained at the 
capital of the subprovince. 

The following are the principal duties of the 
lieutenant-governor : 

1. He is the custodian of such public records and 
documents of the subprovince as are kept in the sub- 
province. 

2. As the representative of the provincial gov- 
ernor, he discharges in the subprovince such duties 
as the provincial governor performs in the province. 

3. From time to time he makes reports to the 
provincial board regarding his official visits to the 
several municipalities and communities of the sub- 
province. 
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4. He submits to the provincial board an annual 
report regarding the conditions within the subprov- 
ince, and makes such recommendations as he may 
think are for the best interests of the subprovince. 

The lieutenant-governor is a fourth member of 
the provincial board of the province to which he per- 
tains, with power to vote on such matters as relate 
to the subprovince. 

Seventy per cent of all provincial revenues col- 
lected in a subprovince is devoted to the sole use and 
benefit of the subprovince. The remaining thirty per 
cent of such collections accrues to the general fund of 
the province. 

II. The Specially Organized Provinces 

The specially organized provinces are Batanes, 
Mindoro, Mountain Province, Nueva Vizcaya, and 
Palawan. The Mountain Province embraces the 
subprovinces of Amburayan, Apayao, Benguet, Bon- 
toc, Ifugao, Kalinga, and Lepanto. At present, 
Amburayan and Lepanto are united for governmental 
purposes under the name of Lepanto-Amburayan. 

The governmeut of the specially organized prov- 
inces is in' general similar to that of the regularly 
organized provinces. The most important differences 
between the two are as follows : 

1. Provincial Officials 

The provincial governors, lieutenant-governors, 
treasurers, and fiscals are appointed by the Governor- 
General, except that in Mindoro the governor .is 
elected by the qualified voters. The treasurers 
usually perform the duties of provincial assessors 
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and secretaries of the provincial boards. The fiscal 
of the Mountain Province serves as City Attorney 
of Baguio without additional pay. At the head of 
each subprovince is a lieutenant-governor whose du- 
ties are in general the same as those of the lieutenant- 
governors of the regularly organized subprovinces. 

2. The Provincial Board 

The provincial board is composed of the pro- 
vincial governor as presiding officer, the provincial 
treasurer, and a third member. In Batanes, Min- 
doro, Nueva Vizcaya, and Palawan the third member 
is elected by the qualified voters. In the Mountain 
Province the third member is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General with the consent of the Senate, but at 
the next general election in 1919 and thereafter he will 
be elected by the qualified voters. 

Resolutions and ordinances of the provincial 
boards cannot take effect if disapproved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

3. Election of Officers 

In Batanes, Mindoro, and Palawan elections are 
held in accordance with the Election Law, as they 
are in the regularly organized provinces. In the 
Mountain Province and in Nueva Vizcaya there are 
special qualifications for voters as referred to in the 
discussion of Townships on page 103 of this book. 
The Senators and Representatives for Batanes, 
Mindoro, and Palawan are elected by the quaUfied 
voters; those for the Mountain Province and Nueva 
Vizcaya are appointed by the Governor-General. 
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III. The Department op Mindanao and 

SULU 

The Department of Mindanao and Sulu consists 
of the Islands of Mindanao, excepting the provinces 
of Misamis and Surigao, together with the Sulu Arch- 
ipelago and several groups of small islands lying 
south o| the eighth parallel of latitude and adjacent 
to the Island of Mindanao. The capital of the De- 
partment of Mindanao and Sulu is Zamboanga. 

1. The Depabtment as a Whole 
Principal Officials. — The chief, officials of the 
Department of Mindanao and Sulu are the governor, 
the secretary, the attorney, the treasurer, and the 
department delegate. All of these officials are ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General with the consent 
of the Philippine Senate. Other important officials 
are the superintendent of schools, the senior super- 
vising engineer, and the chief health officer. These 
officials are detailed to the Department of Mindanao 
and Sulu by the respective bureau chiefs in Manila 
but are under the direction of the administrative coun- 
. cil of the department. 

Powers and Duties of the Governor. — It is the 
duty and within the power of the department gov- 
ernor : 

1. To have general supervision and control of the 
various offices of the department, the provincial gov- 
ernments, and other political subdivisions, subject to 
the direction of the Governor-General. 

2. To see that the laws are faithfully executed 
by all officers of the department, provinces, and 
municipalities. 
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3. To have control of the municipal police and 
direction of the Constabulary through the provincial 
governor and the district chief of Constabulary 
respectively; 

4. To visit every province in the department at 
least once in six months. 

5. To suspend from office for cause any officer 
or employee in the department or any subdivision 
thereof. , 

6. To approve or disapprove any provincial 
appropriation, subject to appeal ta the Governor- 
General. 

7. To direct lawsuits in behalf of the department, 
provincial, or municipal governments whenever 
necessary. 

8. To prescribe from time to time such rules and 
regulations as are conducive to the public interest, 
the security of life and property, and the general wel- 
fare of the people. 

Duties of the Secretary. — The department secre- 
tary acts as secretary of the administrative council, 
keeps the seal and the public records of the depart- 
ment, records the acts of the governor, acquaints 
himself with the customs and the languages of the non- 
Christian peoples as far as possible, and acts as gov- 
ernor during the absence of the latter. 

Duties of the Attorney. — The attorney is the 
legal adviser of the department and of each officer 
of the administrative council. He repre'feents the 
department and all provincial and municipal govern- 
ments therein in all lawsuits brought in the courts 
against them or in their behalf. 
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Duties of the Treasurer. — The treasurer is the 
chief financial officer of the department and has the 
general supervision and control of the several pro- 
vincial treasurers. He supervises assessments and 
collections, keeps the public funds, supplies, and prop- 
erty, and performs such other duties as the depart- 
ment governor may require of him. 

The Department Delegate. — The delegate must 
be a qualified elector of one of the provinces of the 
Department of Mindanao and Sulu, and not less than 
twenty-five years of age. He holds office for two years 
unless sooner removed for cause. He must attend the 
sessions of the administrative council as a member 
thereof and perform such other duties as may be re- 
quired of him by the department governor. 

The Administrative Council. — The governor, 
secretary, attorney, treasurer, and department dele- 
gate constitute the administrative council; the gov- 
ernor being the presiding officer. Among the powers 
and duties of the administrative council are the follow- 
ing: 

1. To appropriate and expend public funds of the 
department, unless disapproved by the Philippine 
Senate. 

2. To confirm the appointment of officers and to 
suspend or remove for cause any officer not appointed 
by the Governor-General. 

3. To adopt rules regulating the government 
officials and employees throughout the department. 

4. To perform such other duties as are imposed 
upon the council by law. 
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Public Instruction. — Public instruction in the 
department is under the general direction and control 
of the superintendent of schools. This official pre- 
scribes the course of study for primary, industrial, 
intermediate, and secondary schools, varying the same 
so as to meet the needs of the several localities. 

The English language is the basis of instruction 
in school, but where local conditions demand it, the 
superintendent may temporarily authorize the use of 
any other language or dialect. 

The superintendent appoints for each province 
a division superintendent of school who exercises such 
powers and performs such duties as are delegated 
to him by the department superintendent. There 
are seven school divisions in the Department of Min- 
danao and Sulu. 

Other Public Services.^The health service is 
organized in the Department of Mindanao and Sulu; 
public works are in progress; ample protection is 
provided by the police, the Constabulary, and the 
United States Army; and the department is rapidly 
becoming a well-organized and prosperous region. 

2. Provinces of the Department 

The Department of Mindanao and Sulu embraces 
seven provinces, as follows': Agusan, Bukidnon, 
Cotabato, Davao, Lanao, Sulu, Zamboanga. Each 
of these provinces has a form of civil government that 
differs somewhat from that of either the regularly 
organized provinces or the specially organized prov- 
inces, as will be seen from the following discussion. 

Provincial Officials. — The principal provincial 
officials are the governor, the secretary-treasurer. 
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and the third member of the provincial board. Each 
of these officials must be a citizen of the United States 
or of the Philippine Islands. The third member of 
the provincial board must be a qualified elector of 
his province, and not less than twenty-five years of 
age. The governor and the secretary-treasurer may 
be non-residents of the province at the time of their 
appointment but they must reside at the provincial 
capital during their respective terms of office. 

The provincial governor is appointed by the de- 
partment governor subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General. The secretary-treasurer is ap- 
pointed by the department governor subject to the 
provisions of the Civil Service Law. The third mem- 
ber is elected by a plurality of the votes of the vice- 
presidents and councilors of the province assembled 
in a convention. 

The foregoing provision for electing the third 
member is temporary. After a census is taken and the 
department governor certifies to the Governor-General 
that the conditions are favorable for regular elections, 
the present plan may be abolished and elections for 
provincial governor and third member held according 
to the Election Law. 

Duties of the Provincial Governor. — The provin- 
cial governor is the chief executive officer of the prov- 
ince and, among other things, performs the following 
duties : 

1. Sees that the laws are faithfully executed. If 
necessary he can call upon the Constabulary officer 
in the province or the department governor to assist 
him. 
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2. Visits each municipality in the province at 
least every six months. During these visits he hears 
all complaints made against municipal officials and 
takes suitable action thereon. 

3. Appoints, subjects to civil-service regulations, 
such assistants, clerks, and other employees as are 
necessary to the provincial government, upon resolu- 
tion of the provincial board approved by the depart- 
ment governor. ' 

4. Makes known to the people of the province, 
through the municipal presidents and otherwise, all 
general laws and governmental orders that concern 
them. 

Powers and Duties of the Secretary-Treasurer. — 

As secretary, he is the recorder of the provincial board 
and keeper of the provincial seal. He certifies the 
acts of the provincial governor and furnishes, at prices 
fixed by law, copies of any public record or document 
in his charge. As treasurer he is the chief financial 
officer of the province and performs duties similar 
to those' of treasurers in the regularly organized 
provinces. 

Other Officials. — The duties of the third member 
of the provincial board are similar to those of a mem- 
ber of the provincial board in the regularly organized 
provinces. There is a division superintendent of 
schools who has the immediate charge of public in- 
struction under the direction of the department super- 
intendent of schools. Until otherwise directed by 
the Governor-General, the department attorney and 
his assistants will act as ex-officio provincial fiscals 
and the senior supervising engineer and his assistants 
will act as ex-officio provincial engineers, 
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The Provincial Board. — The provincial governor, 
the secretary-treasurer, and the third member con- 
stitute the provincial board. The governor is the 
presiding officer of the board. In general, the duties 
of the provincial board are about the same as those of 
the provincial board in the regularly organized prov- 
inces. (See page 75.) 

A Temporary Government. — It is probable that 
the government of the Department of Mindanao and 
Sulu will serve only a temporary purpose. A great 
many changes in the organization and administration 
of the government have taken place during the last 
few years and it is probable that other changes will be 
effected from time to time until the department is 
abolished and the seven provinces are made into 
regularly organized provinces. These changes will 
doubtless take place gradually as the people of the 
present Department of Mindanao and Sulu become 
better educated and acquire more experience in gov- 
ernmental affairs. 



GOVERNMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES, TOWN- 
SHIPS, AND SETTLEMENTS 

The regularly organized provinces are divided 
into municipalities organized in accordance with the 
provisions of the Municipal Code. These munici- 
palities embrace the greater part of the Islands and 
include sections of the country in which the govern- 
ment is- well organized and has been long established. 
The specially organized provinces are divided into 
townships. The provinces of the Department of 
Mindanao and Sulu are divided into municipalities 
but these are different from the municipalities in the 
regularly organized provinces. 

I. Municipalities of the Regulably 
Organized Provinces 

Municipalities are divided into four classes, accord- 
ing to the number of inhabitants. Municipalities of 
the first class are those that contain not less than 
25,000 inhabitants, and have eighteen councilors; 
of the second class, those that contain as many as 
18,000 and less than 25,000 inhabitants, and have 
fourteen councilors; of the third class, those that 
contain as many as 10,000 and less than 18,000 in- 
habitants, and have ten councilors; of the fourth class, 
those that contain less than 10,000 inhabitants, and 
have eight councilors. 

1. Municipal Officials 

The principal municipal officials are the presi- 
dent, the vice-president, the treasurer, and the coun- 
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cilors. The president, vice-president, and councilors 
are elected by the qualified voters. The municipal 
treasurer is appointed by the provincial treasurer, 
subject to civil-service regulations. 

Qualifications of Elective Officers. — A candidate 
for any elective municipal office must, at the time of 
the election, possess the following: 

1. He must be a qualified voter in his munici- 
pality. 

2. He must have resided in the municipality for 
at least one year. 

3. He must be loyal to the United States. 

4. He must be at least twenty-three years of age. 

5. He must be able to read and write intelligently 
either English, Spanish, or the local dialect. 

In no case can any of the following be either 
elected or appointed to municipal office: Priests or 
preachers, soldiers in active service, persons receiving 
salaries from other branches of the Government, 
contractors for public works in the municipality. 

Term of Office. — The term of an elective munic- 
ipal officer is three years, beginning on the sixteenth 
day of October 1916, 1919, 1922, and so on. An officer 
appointed by the municipal president holds office 
until the close of the term of the president who ap- 
pointed him, unless he resigns or is removed. Other 
appointive municipal officers hold office until resig- 
nation or removal according to law. 

Removal from Office. — The provincial governor 
receives and investigates complaints against munic- 
ipal officers for neglect of duty, oppression, corrup- 
tion, or other forms of misconduct. For minor de- 
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linquency he may reprimand the offender. If a more 
severe punishment seems to be advisable, he submits 
the charge in writing to the provincial board and may 
also suspend the officer, except in the case of the mu- 
nicipal treasurer. 

The provincial board proceeds to hear and in- 
vestigate the charge, giving the accused official full 
opportunity to be heard. If the provincial board 
thinks the charges are not sustained, the proceedings 
are dismissed and the officer restored to his position. 
If in the opinion of the board the case is a serious one, 
the record, including the charges, evidence, and find- 
ings of the provincial board, and their recommenda- 
tions are forwarded to the Chief of the Executive 
Bureau for action. He may reinstate the officer, 
increase the term of his suspension, or dismiss him 
from the public service upon the recommendation 
of the department head and the approval of the Gov- 
ernor-General. 

While a municipal officer is under suspension he 
receives no salary but if cleared of the charge against 
him the department head may order the payment of 
a part or all of his salary for the period during which 
he- was suspended. 

How Vacancies in Offices Are Filled. — If a 
vacancy occurs in an elective municipal office, it is 
filled as follows : 

1. In case of a temporary vacancy in any munic- 
ipal ofiice, the same is filled by appointment by the 
provincial governor with the consent of the provincial 
board. 

2. In case of a permanent vacancy in any munic- 
ipal office, the same is filled by appointment by the 
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provincial board, except in the case of the municipal 
president, in which the vacancy is filled by the vice- 
president. 

3. If an elected officer dies before being installed 
in office or if he refuses to accept the office, a special 
election may be called by the Governor-General; 
or the vacancy may be filled by appointment by the 
provincial board, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

One who is chosen to fill a vacancy holds office 
only for the unexpired term and until his successor 
is installed in office. 

An elective municipal officer may be allowed to 
resign in the interest of the public service, with the 
approval of the provincial board. 

The Municipal President.— The president is the 
chief executive officer of the municipal government. 
He has general supervision over local administrative 
aff3,irs in the municipality and sees that the laws and 
municipal ordinances are faithfully executed. Among 
his specific duties are the following : 

1. To supervise all subordinates in the discharge 
of their official duties. 

2. To give support to the provincial treasurer 
and his deputies in the collection of taxes and to co- 
operate with the health authorities in the enforce- 
ment of sanitary laws and regulations in the munici- 
pahty. 

3. To issue orders relating to the. police and to 
public safety," and regarding fires, floods, the effects 
of storms, epidemics, and other public calamities. 
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4. To preside at the meetings of the municipal 
council and to recommend such measures as he may 
think advisable, regarding the public, health, clean- 
liness, ornament, or finances of the municipality. 

5. To attend such conventions of municipal 
presidents as are lawfully called by the provincial 
board. 

If both the justice of the peace and the auxiliary 
justice of the peace are absent from their stations, 
the president can make the preliminary investigations 
in Criminal cases whenever advisable. He must make 
a report of the investigation to the justice of the peace 
or the auxiliary justice upon the return of one or the 
other. 

Except as otherwise provided, as in the case of the 
municipal treasurer, appointments to all non-elective 
positions in the municipal service are made by the 
president, by and with the consent of the council. 
If a nomination is rejected by the cfouncil, the presi- 
dent must submit the name of another nominee. 
Laborers engaged to perform authorized work require 
no appointments. 

The president can suspend for ten days any 
officer or employee appointed by him, and with the 
consent of the council can discharge such officer or 
employee. 

The Vice-President. — The vice-president acts 
as president in the absence of the president, and if a 
permanent vacancy occurs in the office, he becomes 
president. He is also an ex-officio member of the 
council, with all of the rights and duties of any other 
member. To him is assigned the special care of the 
barrio in which the municipal ofiices are located. 
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The Municipal Secretary. — The municipal secre- 
tary is the clerk of the municipal council and performs 
such duties as the council may prescribe. The most 
important of these are as follows: 

1. He is the custodian of the municipal records. 

2. He attends the meetings of the municipal 
council, keeps a journal of its proceedings, and a record 
of other acts of the municipal government. 

3. He keeps a civil register for the municipality 
and records therein all births, marriages, and deaths, . 
with their respective dates. In-the case of marriages, 
he records the residences of the contracting parties, 
the name of the person solemnizing the marriage, and 
the names of the witnesses. In case of death, the 
cause of death must be recorded if known. All 
entries in the civil register are made by the municipal 
secretary free of charge. 

4. The municipal secretary must issue upon re- 
quest a certified copy of any record in his custody. 
For this service he charges ten centavos for each one 
hundred words and the fees derived therefrom are paid 
into the municipal treasury. 

Physicians and midwives must report to the 
municipal secretary every birth or death that occurs 
under their professional observation, with the neces- 
sary information for making the proper entry in the 
civil register. 

Persons who are authorized by law to celebrate 
marriages must notify the municipal secretary of every 
marriage that they celebrate, and furnish the neces- 
sary information for properly recording such marriage 
in the civil register. 
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The Mtinicipal Treasurer. — The municipal treas- 
urer is appointed by the provincial treasurer, subject 
to the provisions of civil-service law. He may be 
removed from office for cause, by the provincial board. 

The municipal treasurer is the financial officer 
of the municipality; and, with respect to the collection 
of revenues, is ex-officio deputy of the provincial treas- 
urer. The principal duties of the municipal treasurer 
are as follows: 

1. He collects and receives all moneys and other 
government revenues due the municipality. 

2. He issues an official receipt to every person 
paying money to him in his official capacity. 

3. He keeps an accurate account of all money- 
received, and pays out or disposes of this money 
according to law. 

4. Under the direction of the council, he is the 
custodian of municipal property in general, including 
lands, buildings, and equipment. 

The municipal treasurer appoints the clerks and 
other employees necessary to aid him in the discharge 
of his duties, the number and salaries thereof being 
determined by the municipal council as in the case of 
other employees. The municipal treasurer may, for 
cause, suspend for a period of not more than thirty 
days any employee appointed by him; or, with the 
approval of the provincial treasurer, he may remove 
such employee from office. 

Salaries of Municipal Officials.^The salaries of 
the president and secretary are fixed by the municipal 
council; that of the municipal treasurer, by the pro- 
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vincial board. The annual salaries of municipal 
officials cannot exceed the amounts given below, but 
may be smaller than these. 

Municipality President Secretary Treasurer 

First class Pl,200 P600 P800 

Second class 1,000 500 600 

Third class 800 400 400 

Fourth class 600 300 300 

The vice-president and councilors receive no 
salaries, their offices being honorary; but when the 
president is absent and the vice-president acts as 
president, he receives the salary of the president. 

2. Municipal Council 

The municipal council enacts such ordinances 
and makes such regulations as are necessary to the 
discharge of the powers and duties conferred on it 
by law; and such as are required to promote the health, 
happiness, peace, prosperity, and convenience of the 
inhabitants of the municipality. 

Meetings of the Council. — Regular meetings of 
the council are held once every two weeks, and special 
meetings as often as necessary. Any meeting, regular 
or special, may be adjourned from day to day until 
important business before the council is completed. 
The president or any two members of the council 
may call a special meeting by giving written notice 
of it to each member of the council. 

A majority of all of the members of the council 
constitutes a quorum to do business. For example, 
if there are eighteen members of a council, at least ten 
are necessary at a meeting in order to transact busi- 
ness. However, a majority of those who are actually 
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present can adjourn from time to time and can also 
take such action as may be necessary to compel the 
attendance of the absent members. For example, 
if there are eighteen members in all and only seven of 
these attend the meeting on a certain day, a majority 
of those present — that is, four councilors — may issue 
orders to the police to arrest the absent members and 
bring them to the session. 

The regular meetings of the council are open to 
the public, but special sessions may be held behind 
closed doors to consider and vote upon appointments 
submitted by the president. 

The council determines its own rules of procedure, 
punishes its members for disorderly conduct, and with 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the members and the 
approval of the provincial board, may expel a member 
for cause. 

Mtxnicipal Ordinances. — Legislative acts passed 
by the council in the exercise of its lawmaking author- 
ity are called "ordinances." If the president approves 
an ordinance passed by the council he signs it. If he 
considers such ordinance injurious to the public wel- 
fare he may veto it by stating to the council his dis- 
approval in writing; but the council may, by a two- 
thirds vote of all of its members, pass an ordinance or 
resolution over the veto of the president, in which 
case it is valid without his approval or signature. 
If the president neither approves nor vetoes an ordi- 
nance or resolution within five days after its passage, 
it is valid without his approval or signature. 

Every ordinance goes into effect the tenth day 
after its passage, unless the ordinance itself provides 
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that it take effect at an earlier or a later date. The 
municipal secretary is required to post every ordinance 
on the day after its passage, at the main entrance of 
the government building; but even if an ordinance is 
not posted it takes effect anyway. 

The original ordinances are written in English 
or Spanish but the council may, if it thinks advisable, 
order the municipal secretary to have them translated 
into the principal dialect of -the locality and posted 
at the entrance of the municipal building and at other 
public places in the town and barrios. 

All ordinances and resolutions passed by the 
council and all orders issued by the president must 
be forwarded to the provincial board for examination. 
If the board finds that any ordinance, resolution, or 
order is beyond the power of the council or president 
making the same, such ordinance, resolution, or order 
is declared by the provincial board to be invalid,, but 
an appeal can be taken to the Chief of the Executive 
Bureau. 

The council has authority to prescribe fines and 
penalties for the violation of its ordinances; but no 
penalty so fixed can exceed a fine of two hundred pesos 
or imprisonment for six months, or both fine and im- 
prisonment. Persons undergoing imprisonment for 
violation of ordinances may be required to labor upon 
public works in the municipality in such manner as the 
council may direct. 

Legislative Powers of the Council. — The council 
has certain mandatory duties; that is, it is required 
by law to perform these duties. It also has other 
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powers and duties that are discretionary; that is, it 
can perform them if it thinks necessary or advisable. 
Some of the important mandatory duties are as 
follows : 

1. To fix the salaries of municipal officers and 
employees, except the treasurer and teachers in the 
public schools; and to provide for such expenditures 
as are necessary to the proper conduct of the lawful 
activities of the various branches of the municipal 
government. 

2. To provide a building for the municipal offices, 
and other buildings required for municipal use, 
including schoolhouses. 

3. To provide for the levy and collection of all 
municipal taxes, fees, and charges constituting lawful 
sources of revenue or income. 

4. To establish and maintain an efficient police 
department and an adequate municipal prison. 

5. To regulate the selling and giving away of 
liquors of all kinds. 

6. To prohibit fighting, gambling, and all kinds 
of disorderly conduct. 

7. To provide for the punishment of any person 
found within the town without legitimate business or 
visible means of support. 

8. To suppress cruelty to animals and to regulate 
the keeping and use of animals, in so far as they affect 
the public health and the health of other domestic 
animals. 

9. To provide for the disposing of garbage and 
prohibit the throwing of garbage or filth in any street 
or other public place. 
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10. To require any building or land that is in 
an insanitary condition to be cleaned at the expense 
of the owner or tenant. 

11. To construct and keep in repair bridges, 
public drains, and sewers; and to regulate the construc- 
tion and use of private outhouses. 

12. To construct markets and authorize the 
establishment of slaughterhouses; and to regulate the 
inspection of meat, poultry, fish, milk, fruits, vege- 
tables, and other articles of food. 

The most important of the discretionary powers 
of the council are as follows : 

1. To suspend or remove for cause officers or 
employees appointed by the president, two-thirds 
of all of the members approving. 

2. To make provisions for the care of the poor, 
the sick, or the insane. 

3. To establish fire limits and prescribe the kinds 
of buildings that can be erected in them. 

4. To provide for the numbering of houses and 
lots and the naming of streets and other public places; 
and for the lighting and sprinkling of the streets. 

5. To establish and maintain municipal roads, 
streets, sidewalks, plazas, parks, and playgrounds. 

6. To regulate the keeping of dogs, hogs, sheep, 
goats, and large cattle. 

7. To regulate or prohibit cockpits, cockfighting, 
and the keeping or training of fighting cocks. 

8. To regulate public stables and the keeping of 
carriages, carts, and other vehicles for hire. 

9. To regulate restaurants, hotels, and boarding 
houses. 
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10. To regulate circuses and cinematographs, and 
to regulate or prohibit public dancing schools, public 
dance halls, and horse races. 

Councilors for Districts. — Each municipality is 
divided by the council into as many districts as there 
are councilors. A district may include only part of 
a barrio, a whole barrio, or more, depending upon the 
number of barrios in the municipality. One of these 
districts is confined to the special care of each coun- 
cilor, and it is his duty to bring to the attention of the 
council the particular needs of his district. Each 
councilor may also appoint a lieutenant for each barrio 
or part of barrio- under his supervision. The lieuten- 
ant is generally called the "teniente." 

Tenientes of Barrios. — The teniente of a barrio 
must be a qualified elector of the municipality but he 
is not required to reside in the barrio. He is appointed 
by the municipal councilor in whose district the barrio 
is included and holds ofiice during the period stated 
in the appointment. He may be suspended or re- 
moved from ofiice, for cause, by the councilor who 
appointed him, with the consent of the municipal 
council. Anyone can refuse to accept the office of 
teniente if he so desires, and a teniente who has 
accepted appointment may resign at any time. 

The most important duties of the teniente are as 
follows : 

1. To assist the councilor in performing his duties 
in the barrio. 

2. To maintain order and to preserve and protect 
life and property in the barrio. 

3. To a,rrest disorderly persons, if necessary. 
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4. To be the adviser and leader of the people of 
the barrio. 

5. To offer information and assistance to stran- 
gers who may be in the barrio and in need of help. 

6. To attend the sessions of the municipal council 
if he so desires, but attendance is not compulsory. 

The teniente receives no salary, his office being 
honorary like that of a councilor or a member of the 
school board. The office of teniente is one of the 
smallest in the Government, but it is important be- 
cause the people of the barrio daily come in contact 
with him as with no other officer. 

3. The Municipal Police 

In each municipality there is a chief of police and 
such number of policemen as the council may deter- 
mine, subject to the approval of the provincial board. 
The chief of police is appointed by the provincial 
governor, on the recommendation of the municipal 
president, with the consent of the municipal council. 
Other members of the force are appointed by the mu- 
nicipal president, with the consent of the council. 

Police Examinations. — An examination for ad- 
mission to the police service is held in each province 
during the month of January of each year. The Chief 
of Constabulary prescribes the manner of giving the 
examination, the subjects to be included, and the 
standard to be attained in them. The examination 
is conducted by an examining board composed of the 
senior inspector of Constabulary, a member of the 
provincial board, and a municipal president. 
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To be eligible for the police examination, the 
candidate must: 

1. Be a' native of the Philippine Islands. 

2. Be not less than twenty-one nor more than 
forty years of age. 

3. Be a person of good habits. 

4. Be in sound physical condition. 

5. Not suffer from any contagious disease. 

6. Have no criminal record. 

7. Not have been dishonorably discharged from 
any Government position. 

8. Be able to read and write English or Spanish. 

9. Have an excellent reading and writing knowl- 
edge of the native dialect. 

The names of all who pass the examination are 
placed on the eligible list and no one can be appointed 
as policeman unless his name is on this list. 

Equipment of the Police. — The Chief of Con- 
stabulary prescribes the uniforms and other equip- 
ment of the police. These are alike in all munici- 
palities and are different from those of the Philippine 
Constabulary and of the United States Army. The 
Chief of Constabulary also prescribes the kind of 
arms to be used by the police and issues these arms 
when requested by a resolution of the municipal 
council approved by the provincial board. Each 
municipality pays the expenses of equipping its own 
police force, except that the chief of police must pay 
for his own uniform and badge. 

Police Regulations. — The Chief of Constabulary 
prescribes the general regulations for the good gov- 
ernment, discipline, and inspection of the municipal 
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police. Each municipal council, with the approval 
of the provincial board, may issue supplementary 
regulations in harmony with law and the general regu- 
lations for the governance of the local police force. 
Removal of Members of the Police Force. — 
Members of the police force can be removed or dis- 
charged only for misconduct, incompetency, dis- 
loyalty to the Government, serious neglect of duty, 
and violation of the law. In such cases, charges are 
made and investigated by the municipal council in 
public hearing, and the accused has an opportunity 
to make his defense. The council then makes a report 
and recommendation to the president, who takes 
appropriate action. An appeal may be taken to the 
provincial governor, whose decision is final, except 
in the case of the chief of police, who may appeal to 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

II. Townships 

The township government is simpler than the 
regular municipal government and for this reason is 
established in the specially organized provinces and 
in a few localities of the regularly organized provinces 
where the people have but little experience in govern- 
mental matters. 

1. Township Officers 

The principal township officers are a president, 
vice-president, councilors, secretary, and treasurer. 
By resolution of the provincial board, the duties of the 
township secretary and the township treasurer may 
be performed by one officer known as the secretary- 
treasurer. 
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The president and vice-president are elected at 
large by the qualified voters of the whole township.. 
There is one councilor for each barrio and he is elected 
by the qualified voters of the barrio only. The town- 
ship treasurer is appointed by the provincial treasurer 
with the approval of the provincial board. 

Qualifications of Township Officers. — No one 

can be a candidate for president, vice-president, or 
councilor unless he is a duly qualified voter of the 
province and has had a legal residence therein for at 
least one year. The secretary must be able to speak, 
read, and write intelligibly a native dialect generally 
understood in the township and also English or Span- 
ish. In no case can any of the following be either 
elected or appointed as township officers: Priests or 
preachers, soldiers in active service, persons receiving 
salaries from some other branch of the Government, 
those who are delinquent in the payment of taxes, 
contractors for public works in the province. 

Term of Office. — The term of office of president, 
vice-president, and councilors is three years. The 
elections for these offices are held when the general 
elections for municipal officers are held throughout 
the Philippines, and the persons elected assume office 
on the same day as the municipal officers in the regu- 
larly organized provinces. The term of office of all 
officers appointed by the president is until the close of 
the term of the president appointing them. 

Who Can Vote in Township Elections. — The 

qualifications for voting in the municipal elections 
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have not yet been discussed but will be considered 
in a later chapter of this book. In order to vote 
in the township elections one must: 

1. Be a male citizen of the United States or of 
the Philippine Islands. 

2. Be at least eighteen years of age. 

3. Have resided in the township for at least six 
months immediately preceding the election. 

Soldiers and sailors of the United States Army 
and Navy, persons who are delinquent in the payment 
of taxes, those who are feeble-minded, and some others 
are not permitted to vote in the township elections. 
A person elected by the people to fill a township 
office cannot decline the saine unless before the elec- 
tion he establishes one of the following facts to the 
satisfaction of the judges of election: 

1. That he has discharged the duties of the ofiice 
for two previous terms; or 

2. That he is physically disabled; or 

3. That he is more than sixty-five years of age. 
A township officer may resign with the approval 

of the provincial board. 

Powers and Duties of the Principal Officials. — 
The township president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer have powers and exercise duties very 
similar to those of the corresponding officials in the 
municipalities of the regularly organized provinces. 

2. The Township Council 

In the municipalities, the number of members of 
the council depends upon the class to which the mu- 
nicipality belongs; and the class of the municipality 
depends upon its population. In the township, 
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there is one councilor for eacii barrio and he is elected 
by the qualified voters of the barrio. This is a very- 
good system for the specially organized provinces as 
the barrios are often far apart and the people of one 
barrio do not know much about the qualifications or 
fitness of a candidate in another barrio. Besides, 
this plan gives the people of every. barrio local self- 
government as their representative is a member of 
their own community and is personally known to 
every voter. 

Each councilor brings the special needs of his- 
barrio to the attention of the council. He also in- 
forms the people of the barrio as to the acts of the 
council and as to governmental matters that directly 
teoncern them. It is his duty to notify the people of 
his barrio as to the days on which they should present 
themselves to pay taxes, and he must himself be pres- 
ent on such occasions to identify them. He must 
also inform the president of any unusual event occur- 
ring in the barrio. 

In general, the powers and duties of the township 
council are practically the same as those of the mu- 
nicipal council in the regularly organized provinces. 

3. The Township Police 

Each township has a police force which is organ- 
ized and managed in the same general way as the police 
force in the municipalities. 

4. The Township CotiRT 

In a township where there is no justice of the 
peace, a township court can be organized with the 
approval of the provincial board. This court is com- 
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posed of the township president, as presiding officer, 
and two councilors chosen by the township council. 
The township secretary is the recording officer of 
the court. The members of the court receive no pay 
for their services in such capacity. 

The township court hears and judges complaints 
regarding the violation of township ordinances. The 
accused is given a fair trial, at which he and his wit- 
nesses are heard. If the court decides he is guilty, 
the president imposes suitable punishment upon him 
by reprimand, fine, or imprisonment. Fines may be 
paid by labor upon public works in the township. 

If the judgment of the township court is for a fine 
of more than fifteen pesos or for imprisonment of more 
than fifteen days, an appeal may be taken to the Court 
of First Instance. 

The township court has no jurisdiction in civil 
cases unless the interested parties request the court 
to decide a case, and agree in writing that they will 
accept the decision of the court. Then the court 
can hear a case involving not more than two hundred 
pesos, and its decision is final. 

III. Municipalities in the Department 
OF Mindanao and Stjltj 

The provincial board of any province in the De- 
partment of Mindanao and Sulu may, by resolution 
approved by the department governor, organize any 
territory within the province as a municipality. 
There are also municipalities that were organized 
under the old regulations before the Department of 
Mindanao and Sulu was created. 
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The municipalities are divided into barrios and 
their organization is, in general, the same as that of' 
the municipalities in the regularly organized provinces. 
Municipalities are divided into four classes with the 
same requirement's as to population prescribed by 
the other provinces, except that the capital of the 
province is a first-class municipality regardless of the 
population. 

1. Municipal Officials 

The principal municipal officials are the president, 
vice-president, councilors, secretary, and treasurer. 
The municipal president is appointed by the provin- 
cial governor, subject to the approval of the depart- 
ment governor. The vice-president is chosen at large 
by the qualified electors of the municipality. The 
councilors of each barrio are chosen by the qualified 
electors of the barrio. The secretary is appointed 
by the municipal president with the approval of the 
provincial governor. The municipal treasurer is 
appointed by the provincial treasurer with the appro- 
val of the provincial board. 

Qualifications of Municipal Officers. — The pres- 
ident, vice-president, and councilors must have the 
same quahfications as those of the corresponding 
officers in the regularly organized provinces, except 
that an appointive municipal president must be a 
qualified voter of the province but not necessarily of 
the municipality. 

The secretary must be able to speak, read, and 
write intelligently a local dialect generally understood 
in the municipality, and also English or Spanish. 
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The persons who can be neither elected nor ap- 
pointed to municipal office are the same as those who 
are denied the privilege of holding township officers. 

Term of Office. — The date of elections and term 
of office of elective municipal officers are the same as 
in the regularly organized provinces. All appointive 
officers and employees hold office during good 
behavior. 

Powers and Duties of the Principal Officials. — 

The president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer 
have powers and exercise duties similar to those of 
the corresponding officials in the regularly organized 
provinces, except that the president acts as ex-officio 
justice of the peace in the absence of the justice and 
the auxiliary justice. 

2. The Municipal Council 

The municipal council is composed of the presi- 
dent, vice-president, and one councilor from each 
barrio in the municipality. The work of these coun- 
cilors is similar in kind to that of councilors in the 
townships. Each councilor also appoints a lieu- 
tenant or teniente to assist him in his work. The 
teniente receives no pay but a cedula is issued to him 
free of charge each year as long as he serves as teniente. 

The general powers and duties of the municipal 
council and its organization and regulations are about 
the same as those of councils in the regularly organized 
provinces. 

IV. Settlements 

When a community of people in a specially organ- 
ized province is so small that its organization as a 
municipality or a township is undesirable, or so far 
away that its organization as a barrio is impracti- 
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cable, the territory inhabited by such community 
may be declared a settlement or "rancheria" and a 
simple form of government provided for it. As soon 
as it is found advisable, settlements are organized 
into barrios, townships, or municipalities, or combined 
with existing townships or municipalities. 

The provincial governor appoints the officers 
for a settlement and prescribes their powers and du- 
ties, but the powers and duties cannot be greater 
than those exercised by township officers. 

With the approval of the Secretary of the Interior 
the provincial board may prescribe taxes to be col- 
lected from the inhabitants of any settlement, the 
proceeds of which constitute settlement revenue. 
Such taxes cannot be greater than those levied on a 
township by the council. 

Temporary Peovisions 

Settlements, townships, specially organized prov- 
inces, and the Department of Mindanao and Sulu 
are adapted to the needs of the people where these 
forms of government exist. However, the constant 
aim of public officials and teachers should be to aid 
the people in acquiring the knowledge and experience 
necessary for a more highly developed form of self- 
government. It is expected that as the people be- 
come better educated and more experienced in gov- 
ernmental matters the settlements, townships, and 
other special forms of government will gradually 
disappear and that the regularly organized provinces 
and the municipalities of which they are composed 
will finally embrace all of the peoples of the Philippine 
Islands. 



CHARTERED CITIES 
A chartered city is one that is incorporated under 
a special law known as the city charter. At the 
present time there are only two such cities in the Phil- 
ippines — Manila and Baguio. A city government is 
more complex and more expensive than a municipal 
or township government; but it is better adapted to 
a large number of people living in the same commu- 
nity, as it enables them to maintain the various com- 
forts of city life. Any town in the Philippines may 
become a city if the Legislature will pass an act pro- 
viding for its government and administration in accord- 
ance with a special charter rather than by the pro- 
visions of the Municipal Code. Bills have been in- 
troduced in the Legislature to incorporate Cebu and 
Iloilo as cities, but these bills failed to pass. 

I. Manila 

Manila is the seat of the Insular Government. 
In this city the Governor-General resides and main- 
tains his office, the six departments of the Govern- 
ment are located, all bureau heads have their offices, 
the Legislature holds its sessions, and the Supreme 
Court sits. The city has a special form of municipal 
government which is adapted to the needs of the 
people living in the city. ' 

1 For administrative and other municipal purposes the city 
is divided into fourteen districts, as follows: Binondo, El Puerto, 
Ermita, Intramuros, Malate, Paco, Pandacan, Quiapo, Sampaloc, 
San Miguel, San Nicolas, Santa Ana, Santa Cruz, Tondo, 
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1. The Mayor 

The government of the city is vested in the Mayor 
and a Municipal Board. The mayor is appointed 
by. the Governor-General, with the consent of the 
Philippine Senate, and holds office for three years 
unless sooner removed. The mayor was formerly 
called the "alcalde." 

The mayor is the chief executive of the city. 
Among his rights and duties are the following: 

1. To see that the laws, ordinances, and resolu- 
tions of the city are faithfully enforced. 

2. To safeguard all lands, buildings, records, 
moneys, and other property and rights of the city. 

3. To see that all taxes and other revenues of the 
city are collected and expended in accordance with 
law. 

4. To see that the executive officers and employees 
of the city properly discharge their duties. 

5. To examine the books, records, and papers of 
all officers, agents, and employees of the city at least 
once each year, and' oftener if necessary. 

6. To give such information and recommend 
such measures to the board as he thinks advantageous 
to the city. 

7. To represent the city in all business matters. 

8. He has the right to attend all sessions of the 
Municipal Board, and to participate in its discussions, 
but not to vote. 

9. He has the power to pardon and release any 
person imprisoned for the violation of a city ordinance. 
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10. He must prepare estimates of expenditures, 
make annual reports, and perform such other execu- 
tive duties as may be prescribed by law or city 
ordinance. 

2. The Municipal Board 

The Municipal Board is the legislative body of 
the city. It consists of ten elective members, who hold 
oflfice for three years. The members of the Board 
elect annually from among their number a president, 
who for one year presides at the meetings of the Board. 
The President of the Board receives no compensation 
in addition to that received by him as a member to 
the Board. The members each receive twenty pesos 
for every day they attend the sessions of the Board. 

The members of the Municipal Board are elected 
at large from the entire city, and each of them at the 
time of his election must have been for at least one 
year a resident and a qualified elector of his repre- 
sentative district. He must be not less than twenty- 
three years of age. Elections for iiiembers of the 
Board are held triennally on the first Tuesday in June 
in the years 1916, 1919, 1922, and so on; and elected 
members take office on the sixteenth day of October 
next following the election. These are the same days 
on which all township, municipal, and provincial 
officers are elected and assume office. 

The Board elects its own secretary, who serves 
during the term of the members who elected him. 
The duties of the secretary are very much like those of 
the municipal secretary in a municipality. 

The Board holds two regular sessions each week 
for the transaction of business. It may also hold 
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extra sessions whenever called by the mayor, but these 
sessions cannot exceed in all thirty days during the 
year. Each proposed ordinance must be published 
in two daily newspapers of general circulation in the 
city, one printed in English and the other in Spanish, 
and the ordinance cannot be enacted until after the 
third day following publication. 

Each ordinance and important resolution enacted 
by the Board must be forwarded to the mayor for his 
approval. Within ten days after the receipt of the 
ordinance, the mayor is expected to return it with 
his approval or veto. A failure to return the resolu- 
tion has the same effect as approving it. If the mayor 
returns the resolution with his veto and his objections 
in writing, the Board must consider and vote upon 
the measure again. If seven members vote in favor 
of the measure, it is again sent to the mayor for his 
approval. If he still refuses to approve the resolu- 
tion and returns it to the Board, it is sent to the Gov- 
ernor-General for his approval or disapproval, which 
is final. 

The Manila charter mentions thirty-seven spe- 
cific powers and duties of the Municipal Board. In 
general, these powers and duties are similar to those 
exercised by a municipal council, with the exception 
of questions that relate to such matters as the fire 
department, the street car system, and other things 
that are found in the city but not in the provinces. 

3. City Departments 

The city government is organized under the fol- 
lowing departments: Department of engineering and 
public works, police department, law department. 
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fire department, and department of schools. The 
head of each department, except the city schools, 
is under the supervision and direction of the mayor. 
The superintendent of schools is subject to the general 
authority and control of the Director of Education. 
The head of each of the five city departments is ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General. 

The Department of Engineering and Public 
Works. — This department is under the direction of 
the city engineer, who has charge of all engineering 
work of the city; such as preparing plans, maps, 
specifications, and estimates for buildings, streets, 
bridges, docks, and other public works. He also 
directs surveys of all city property, supervises all 
kinds of public construction and repair work, has 
charge of the lighting system, water works, sewers, 
public buildings, roads, bridges, and parks, and per- 
forms such other duties as require the services of an 
experienced engineer. 

The Police Department. — The chief of police 
has charge of the police department and everything 
pertaining thereto, including the organization, gov- 
ernment, and discipline of the city police and detec- 
tive forces. It is his duty to quell riots, disorders, 
disturbances of the peace, and to arrest and prosecute 
violators of the law and of the city ordinances. 

The chief of the secret service, who is under the 
chief of police, has charge of the detective work of the 
department and the secret service force of the city. 

There are very few large cities in the world in 
which law and order are so well observed as in Manila. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to have policemen to 
assist in governing the city and to protect life and 
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property. There are about two hundred fifty men 
on the police force; that is, one pohceman to each 
one thousand inhabitants. 

The Law Department. — The law department 
consists of the city fiscal and as many assistants as 
may be required, not exceeding six. These discharge 
their duties under the general supervision of the 
Attorney-General • of the Philippine Islands. The 
fiscal is the chief legal adviser of the city and all offices 
and departments thereof. He represents the city 
in all civil cases, and draws contracts, bonds, leases, 
city ordinances, and such other legal documents as 
the city may require. 

The Fire Department. — The chief of the fire 
department has the management and control of all 
matters relating to the administration of the depart- 
ment and the organization, government, and disci- 
pline of the force. He has charge of fire-engines, hose 
carts, hooks and ladders, trucks, and all other fire- 
fighting apparatus. 

Throughout the city there are placed fire-alarm 
boxes. If a fire breaks out, anyone lyho knows about 
this may run to a fire-alarm box nearby and send in 
a report to the fire department. The firemen, fire- 
engines, motor trucks, and equipment are kept ready for 
action day and night. As soon as an alarm is received 
by the fire department the force at the station nearest 
the fire is called out. Everything must clear the 
streets for the fire vehicles in order that they may 
reach the fire without delay. The fire hose is then 
connected with the water system and the fire engines 
put in operation. In this way most fires are quickly 
extinguished; but if many houses are already burning 
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when the alarm is given, it is very difficult to put out 
the fires. Sometimes the entire fire department, 
consisting of several stations and more than a hundred 
firemen, is called out. 

The fire department investigates and reports to 
the mayor the origin and cause of fires, regulates the 
installing of all electric wires and supervises the 
storage and use of petroleum, gasoline, gunpowder, 
and, other highly combustible and explosive materials. 

The Department of City Schools. — At the head 
of the department of schools is the city superin- 
tendent, who has the supervision and control of the 
schools and teachers of the department, subject to 
the authority of the Director of Education. The city 
system includes a high school with an enrollment of 
about fifteen hundred students, a school of commerce, 
a school of arts and trades, a school for the deaf and 
the blind, six intermediate schools, and primary schools 
in all parts of the city. There are about seven hun- 
dred teachers in the city schools. 

4. The Municipal Court 

The jurisdiction of the municipal court embraces 
the same territory as the police department. It holds 
its sessions daily except Sundays and legal holidays. 
The court has jurisdiction over all criminal cases 
arising under the penal laws of the Islands in which 
the maximum punishment is imprisonment for not 
longer than six months, or a fine of not more than two 
hundred pesos, or both. It has jurisdiction concur- 
rent with the Court of First Instance in several crim- 
inal cases, but it has no civil jurisdiction. 
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Persons who are convicted in the municipal court 
may appeal their cases to the Court of First Instance, 
but such appeal must be made without delay and de- 
fendant must remain in the custody of the police or 
under bail until the hearing of the Court of First 
Instance. 

The justice of the peace in Manila has civil juris- 
diction similar to that conferred on justices of the 
peace generally. He has no criminal jurisdiction as 
this is confined to the municipal court and the Court 
of First Instance. 

5. Insular Bureaus Performing Municipal 
Duties 

Many of the Insular bureaus perform services 
that are beneficial to the city of Manila. The Insular 
Auditor receives and audits all accounts of the city, 
in accordance with the provisions of law relating to 
Government accounting. The Insular Treasurer re- 
ceives and keeps all moneys arising from the revenues 
of the city, and pays out the same on warrants drawn 
in accordance with law. The Collector of Internal 
Revenue is ex-officio city assessor and collector of taxes. 
The Purchasing Agent supplies in accordance with 
law the equipment, material, and supplies for the use 
of the city and its departments and offices. The 
Director of Education exercises the same jurisdiction 
and powers over the city schools as over the schools 
elsewhere in the Islands. The Director of 'Health 
has the general supervision and control of the health 
and sanitary matters in the city. The Director of 
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Prisons has set apart a suitable portion of Bilibid 
prison for city prisoners, and receives all prisoners 
who have been sentenced to imprisonment by the 
municipal court of the city. 

II. Baguio 

The city government of Baguio is organized on the 
same general plan as that of Manila, but is simpler 
in operation as the population is comparatively small 
and the activity of the city is far less than that of 
Manila. 

The mayor is appointed by the Governor-General. 
He performs duties similar to those of the mayor of 
Manila, except that he is a member of the council and 
is the presiding officer of that body. Tiere is also a 
vice-mayor who is appointed by the Governor- 
General. 

The council has powers and duties similar to those 
of the Municipal Board of Manila, but there are only 
five members of the council, including the mayor and 
the vice-mayor. One of the other councilors is ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General and the other two 
are elected by the qualified voters of the city. 

There is also an advisory council of five members 
who must be Igorots. The presiding officer is the 
mayor ot some other member of the city council des- 
ignated by him. This officer explains to the advi- 
sory council all actions taken or proposed by the city 
council regarding ordinances, public improvements, 
and other matters of general interest to the people of 
the city; and it is his duty to obtain from the advisory 
council such suggestions and recommendations as it 
may wish to make, and to present these to the city 
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council or the proper officer for consideration. The 
first purpose in having an advisory council is to assist 
the city council in making laws that are adapted to 
the Igorot members of the community, and the second 
purpose is to train the Igorot people in the art of self- 
government. 

The city engineer, the city attorney, the health 
officer, and the chief of police are all appointed by the 
Governor-General and perform duties similar to those 
of the corresponding officers in Manila. 

There is no fire department such as that in 
Manila. As the houses are far apart and made of 
strong materials, there is but little danger from fire. 

There is no department of city schools. The 
public schools of Baguio are under the direction of the 
division superintendent of schools for the Mountain 
Province. 

Many of the bureaus and offices of the Insular 
government formerly moved their headquarters to 
Baguio during the hottest part of the year. Baguio 
really became a secondary capital of the Philippines. 
Many people also built summer homes at that place 
while others went there and lived in tents for a few 
months each year. It seemed as if Baguio would soon 
be an important city. It was therefore incorporated 
in order that it might provide the conveniences of city 
life and grow more rapidly. There are many beauti- 
ful homes in Baguio, and many people still go there 
to enjoy the pleasant summers, but at present the 
city is not important as a government center. 



THE ELECTION LAW 

Time of Election. — The general election is held 
on the first Tuesday in June every three years, begin- 
ning with the year 1916. That is in the years 1916, 
1919, 1922, and so on. At this election, officers are 
chosen to fill all provincial, subprovincial, municipal 
and township offices. All Representatives and also 
one Senator from each senatorial district are chosen 
at each general election. 

Cost of Holding Elections. — The pay of election 
boards and the cost of stationery, ballots, and other 
expenses of the election are paid out of the treasury 
of the municipality in which the election is held. 

Certificate of Candidacy. — No person is ehgible 
for election to a provincial office or as a member of 
the House of Representatives or the Senate unless he 
files with the provincial board a certificate of candi- 
dacy showing what office he seeks, that he is a resident 
of the province or the representative district, that he 
is a qualified elector, and that he is eligible to hold 
office. 

Only Two Terms in Succession. — A provincial, 
municipal, or township elective officer may be elected 
to an office for two terms in succession, but his elec- 
tion to a third term is prohibited, except after the 
lapse of at least one full term. A Senator or a Repre- . 
sentative may be reelected any number of times in 
-succession. 
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1. Election Precincts 
For voting purposes, there must be one or more 
election precincts in each municipality. As no pre- 
cinct can contain more than four hundred voters, 
large municipalities must include several precincts. 
A map showing the boundaries of the precinct must 
be kept posted at the polling place, and at two other 
public places in each precinct for at least forty-five 
days before the election; and the maps of all of the 
precinete of the municipality must be kept posted at 
the municipal building for the same number of days 
before each election. 

2. Polling Places 

Location and Arrangement. — ^At least sixty days 
before each general election, the council of each mu- 
nicipality in which an election is to be held must 
designate polling places where the elections and the 
registration of voters are to be held. Each polling 
place must, if possible, be a room upon the lower 
floor, suitably located, and large enough to accommo- 
date twenty persons comfortably outside of the 
guard rails. No liquors can be sold or cockfights held 
in any building that contains a polling place from the 
time the polling place is selected until the day after 
the election. Not more than one polling place can be 
in the same room and not more than two polling places 
can be in the same building. No building owned or 
inhabited by a candidate for office can be used as a 
polling place. Temporary polling places and election 
booths may be erected in a plaza or even in a street. 

Voting Booths. — In each polling place there must 
be a sufficient number of voting booths, not less than 
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one booth for each fifty voters. Each booth must be 
at least one meter square, have four sides enclosed 
with walls at least two meters high, and a door in 
front opening outward and extending downward to 
within fifty centimeters of the floor. Each booth con- 
tains a shelf of convenient size and height for writing, 
and is kept supplied with indelible pencils to be used 
by voters in preparing their ballots. The booth must 
be kept clearly lighted until the voting has ended. 

The Guard Rail. — Each polling place is provided 
with a guard rail which must be at least two meters 
from the voting booths and from the ballot box, 
Each guard rail has an entrance and an exit which 
must be separate from each other. The voting booths 
can be entered only by coming within the guard rail. 
The election booths, ballot boxes, election officers, and 
every part of the polling place, except the inside of 
the booths, must be in plain view of the election 
officers and Ihe persons just outside of the guard rail. 

Refreshments Prohibited. — On the days of regis- 
tration and of voting there can be no refreshments of 
any kind sold or served within thirty meters of the 
polling place. On election days no liquors can be 
sold or given away within one hundred fifty meters 
of a polling place during the hours of the election. 
Cockfights cannot be held in any municipality on an 
election day. 

3. Board of Election Inspectors 

How Selected. — Ninety days before each general 
election the municipal council must appoint three 
inspectors of election and one poll clerk for each elec- 
tion precinct in the munic'ipahty. If there are polit- 
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ical parties in the municipality, two of the inspectors 
must be of the party poUing the greatest number of 
votes in the last general election; and the remaining 
one must be of the party polling the second largest 
number of votes, provided each polled thirty per cent 
or more of the total number of votes cast in the 
municipality. 

No candidate or public official of any kind can 
be an election inspector or a poll clerk. 

Qualifications of Election Inspectors.— All persons 
appointed as inspectors of election or poll clerk must 
be qualified electors of the precinct, of good moral 
character, not convicted of any offense against moral- 
ity, and able to speak, read, and write English, Spanish, 
or the local dialect understandingly. Each person 
so appointed must take an oath of office. 

Organization of the Board. — Before beginning 
their regular duties, the election inspectors meet and 
select one of their members as chairman. If any in- 
spector is absent from a meeting of the board, the 
inspectors who are present may appoint a quaUfied 
elector to act as inspector during his absence. If 
none of the inspectors appear within an hour after the 
time fixed for the opening of registration or voting, 
the qualified electors of the precinct, not less than ten 
in number, may select three qualified voters as tem- 
porary inspectors to serve until the regular inspectors 
arrive. 

Inspectors Responsible for Good Order. — -The 
election inspectors must keep good order in and about 
the polling place. If any person refuses to obey the 
lawful commands of the inspectors, or disturbs their 
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proceedings, they may give a written order for his 
arrest; but the order must not be executed in such 
a way as to keep the person in custody from voting. 
Pay of Election Inspectors. — The municipal 
council fixes the amount of the pay of election inspec- 
tors at not less than two pesos nor more than five pesos 
for each day of registration, and two days' pay for 
election day. 

4. Qualifications Prescribed for Voters 

In order to vote, one must possess 

1. All of the following general qualifications: 

(a) Must be a male person. 

(b) Must be at least twenty-one years of age. 

(c) Must not be a citizen or a subject of any 

foreign power. 

(d) Must have been a resident of the Philippine 
Islands for one year and of the municipality 
in which he shall offer to vote for six months 
next preceding the day of voting. 

2. At least one of the following special qualifications: 

(a) Must have been a legal voter and exercised 
the right of suffrage before the passage of 
the Jones Law, August 29, 1916. 

(b) Must own real property to the value of 500 
pesos, or annually pay 30 pesos or more of 
the established taxes. 

(c) Must be able to read and write either English, 

Spanish, or a native language. 

3. And none of the following disqualifications: 

(a) Must not be delinquent in the payment of 
public taxes accrued within four years. 
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(b) Since August 13, 1898, must not have been 
convicted in a court of competent jurisdiction 
of an offense punishable by death or impris- 
onment for more than eighteen months, 
such disability not having been removed by 
pardon. 

(c) Must not have violated his oath of allegiance 
to the United States. 

(d) Must not be an insane or a feeble-minded 
person. 

5. The Registration of Voters 

Time for Registration. — ^No- person can vote at 
any general or special election unless his name appears 
on the list of voters as completed by the board of in- 
spectors. The inspectors hold four meetings for the 
registration of voters. These are on the sixth Friday, 
sixth Saturday, fifth Friday, and fifth Saturday before 
each general election. 

How Voters Are Registered. — The inspectors of 
each election precinct prepare a list of the voters in the 
precinct. The list must be in columns and in alpha- 
betical order, the names being numbered consecutively 
from one to the close of the list. Opposite the name 
of each voter is written his cedula number, residence, 
and qualifications as a voter. Before entering his 
name on the list, each voter must take the electors' 
oath. 

Voters May Be Challenged. — Any election in- 
spector, qualified voter, or candidate may challenge 
a voter's right to be registered. That is, he may raise 
an objection if he thinks that the voter is not truly 
qualified. Then the election board must examine the 
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challenged person, take evidence, and decide at once 
whether he can be registered. Any person who has 
been refused registration or the person making the 
challenge may appeal from the decision of the election 
board to the provincial board or to the judge of first 
instance. The provincial board can reverse the de- 
cision of the election inspectors, and the judge of 
first instance can reverse the decision of either the 
inspectors or the provincial board. The decision of 
the judge is controlling and final. 

Registration for Special Election. — Before a 
special election, one meeting, and no more, must be 
held for the registration of voters. This must be ten 
days before the special election. Voters who were 
registered for the last general election are not required 
to register again for the special election. 

6. Official Ballots 

There must be only one form of ballot at all 
elections. This is known as the official ballot. The 
size, material, and contents of the ballot are prescribed 
by law. All official ballots are prepared by the Direc- 
tor of Printing and are paid for by the municipality. 

7. Opening of Polls and Casting of Ballots 

Hours for the Election. — The polls must be 
opened at seven o'clock in the morning and remain 
open until six o'clock in the afternoon. During this 
period, not more than one member of the election 
board can be absent at a time, and then for not more, 
than twenty minutes. 

How the Election Is Opened. — The election in- 
spectors and poll clerk must meet at the place desig- 
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nated one-half hour before the time for the opening 
of the polls. The ballot box and the box for spoiled 
ballots are emptied and shown to all inspectors and 
voters present. Then the boxes are closed, locked, 
and seals put upon the locks. The boxes must remain 
locked and sealed until the polls are closed, after which 
the boxes are opened and the votes counted. 

Polling Places Must Not Be Crowded. — While 
the polls are open, no person except the election in- 
spectors, poll clerk, necessary police, and voters who 
are receiving and depositing their ballots are allowed 
within the guard rail. No one except the persons 
referred to above and electors who are voting or wait- 
ing to vote can remain within thirty meters of the 
polling place during the time the polls are open. 
No one is permitted to solicit votes within thirty me- 
ter-s of a polling place. 

Officials Must Not Influence Elections. — No 
judge of first instance, justice of the peace, treasurer, 
fiscal, assessor. Constabulary officer or employee, 
policeman, or employee of the Bureau of Education 
can aid any candidate, infiuence any election, or take 
part therein otherwise than by exercising his right to 
vote. 

Method of Voting. — While the polls are open the 
voters who are entitled to vote and who have not 
already voted at that election may enter within the 
guard rail of the polling place; but the number of 
voters so admitted at any one time cannot be more 
than twice as great as the number of voting booths. 
Upon entering, the voter must tell hife name and give 
such information concerning himself as may be re- 
quested by the inspectors. An inspector must then 
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announce aloud the name and the residence of the 
voter. If no one challenges the voter the poll clerk 
gives him a folded ballot. The voter must at once 
retire alone to one of the empty booths and there 
prepare his ballot by writing in the proper spaces the 
names of the persons for whom he desires to vote. 
The voter has eight minutes in which to prepare his 
ballot, and he must place on the ballot no mark of 
any kind except the names of the candidates for whom 
he votes. 

Helping a Voter Prepare His Ballot. — If a qual- 
ified voter is for any reason unable to prepare his 
ballot he may make oath to this effect and request 
two of the inspectors to assist him in preparing his 
ballot. The ballot must be prepared in one of the 
voting booths and the inspectors must not give any 
information as to the candidates for whom the elector 
voted. 

Spoiled Ballot.^If a ballot is spoiled by a voter 
it must not be destroyed but must be put into a sealed 
box that is kept for spoiled ballots. The voter will 
then be given a new ballot. If he spoils this ballot, 
a third will be given him, but no more. 

Casting of Ballot. — After a voter has prepared 
his ballot he returns to the poll clerk who again an- 
nounces his name and residence. The chairman of 
the board then receives the ballot and, without un- 
folding it, places it in the ballot box in the presence of 
the voter. The voter must then leave the polling place. 

8. Counting the Votes 
Publicly and Promptly. — As soon as the polls 
are closed the board of inspectors must publicly begin 
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to count the votes and to determine the results of the 
election. They must not adjourn or postpone the 
count until it is fully completed. 

Official Watchers. — During the counting of the 
votes by the board, a number of qualified voters of 
the precinct, not to exceed six, who are named by 
the opposing candidates to represent them, are allowed 
within the polling place, but not within the guard 
rail, as watchers. These watchers may observe 
everything that happens but must not disturb the 
election inspectors. 

Method of Counting. — The ballots are arranged 
in piles ii). front of the chairman, who takes them one 
by one and reads the names of the persons voted for, 
and as soon as read he hands them to another of the 
inspectors who is of a different party from himself. 
The other inspector and the poll clerk keep tally 
sheets on which all votes are recorded as read. All 
counting must be made in plain view of the watchers. 

Report on Results. — Upon the Completion of the 
count the chairman of the board of inspectors makes 
a public oral proclamation of the number of votes 
cast for each candidate. At the same time the in- 
spectors make out and sign four copies of a statement 
showing the results. One copy of the certificate 
is kept by the board of inspectors and one copy is 
forwarded to each of the following officials : the mu- 
nicipal secretary, the provincial treasurer, and the 
Chief of the Executive Bureau. 

Disposing of Ballot Boxes. — After the count is 
completed and the report made the ballots are re- 
turned to the boxes, which are then locked and sealed. 
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The ballot boxes and all papers pertaining to the elec- 
tion are then deposited with the municipal secretary 
who must keep them unopened for at least six months, 
and longer if necessary. 

Canvass of Elections. — Within thirty days of 
the close of an election the provincial board must 
consolidate the votes and determine who are elected 
as provincial officials, and as members of the Phil- 
ippine Legislature. If a member of the provincial 
board is a candidate he cannot assist in making the 
count. If necessary, the Governor-General appoints 
a qualified voter to take place of the candidate as a 
member of the board of canvassers. 

The municipal council acts as a board of can- 
vassers for the municipality. 

9. Election Protests 

The Senate and the House of Representatives 
are the sole judges of the qualifications and the election 
of their respective members. All other contested 
ejections are decided by the Court of First Instance, 
but an appeal may be taken to the Supreme Court. 
Protests must be filed with the court within two weeks 
after the election and appeal from the decision of the 
Court of First Instance to the Supreme Court must 
be taken within ten days. The candidate who loses 
in an election protest must pay the cost of the protest. 



GOVERNMENT INCOME AND EXPENSES 

Money is necessary for the support of the Gov- 
ernment. In order to obtain the required funds, 
officers of the Government levy and collect various 
kinds of taxes. Taxes must be just and in each mu- 
nicipality uniform. That is, the rate of taxation must 
be reasonable and be the same for all persons in the 
same municipality. For example, if the land tax is 
one-half of one per cent for one landowner, it must be 
the same for every other landowner in the munic- 
ipality; but the rate of taxation may be different in 
other municipalities. The cedula tax is uniform in 
each province and certain other taxes, such as the 
stamp tax, are uniform throughout the Islands. 

II. Of the Municipality 

1. Principal Sources of Income 

The Real Estate Tax. — In every regularly 
organized municipality, except in the Department 
of Mindanao and Sulu, there is assessed and collected 
an ad valorem tax on all real property, including land 
buildings, and other improvements, except such as 
are. exempted by law. 

Each year the municipal council fixes the rate of 
real estate tax for the municipality at not less than 
one-fourth of one per cent and not more than one- 
half of one per cent of the value of the property. 
The proceeds of the first one-fourth of one per cent 
imposed for municipal purposes accrue to the school 
fund of the municipality. The proceeds of the 
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remaining one-fourth of one per cent, or any part 
thereof, levied for municipal purposes, accrue to the 
general fund of the municipality. 

Certain classes of real estate are not taxed. 
Among the most important of these are the following: 

1. Property owned by the Government of the 
United States, of the Philippine Islands, or of any 
province or municipality. 

2. Cemeteries and burial grounds. 

3. Churches, convents, educational institutions, 
and all lands and other property belonging thereto. 

4. Real estate valued at fifty pesos or less which 
is the entire possession of an owner. 

5. Machinery, tools, and implements used for 
industrial, agricultural, or manufacturing purposes. 

6. Fruit trees and bamboo plants, except where 
the land on which they grow is planted principally 
to these growths. 

7. Land held by a homesteader before his title 
is completed. 

These exemptions are made for the -benefit of 
institutions that serve the public .interests and for the 
purpose of encouraging industry. 

The Cedula Tax. — The cedula tax is paid by male 
persons between the ages of eighteen and sixty years. 
It is one peso a year, but by resolution of the provincial 
board it may be raised to two pesos. (See paragraph 
1, page 35.) Fifty centavos of the cedula tax of» 
each person accrues to the municipal general fund. 

Internal Revenue Percentage. — The Insular Gov- 
ernment levies an internal revenue tax on various 
kinds of business, such as are listed in paragraph 
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3 on page 35. These taxes are collected by the pro- 
vincial treasurer through the municipal treasurers. 
The money is turned over to the Insular Government, 
but twenty-eight per cent of the amount is re-alloted 
to the provinces and the municipalities on the basis 
of the population. The municipal allotment of inter- 
nal revenue accrues one-half to the school fund and 
the remainder to the general fund of the municipality. 

License Taxes. — The municipal council has 
authority to impose taxes upon lines of business or 
privileges such as the following: 

1. Pool rooms or public tables used for playing 
billiards or pool. 

2. Parades using banners, floats, or musical in- 
struments for advertising purposes. 

3. Cockpits, cockfights, or the training of fight- 
ing cocks. 

4. Dance halls and public dancing schools. 

5. Pawnbroking establishments. 

6. Theaters, museums, and concert halls. 

7. The keeping of public vehicles for hire, such as 
carromatas. The use of carts having narrow tires, 
or wheels rigid with the axle. 

8. The selling of liquors of various kinds. 

The amount of the tax is fixed by the council 
and depends upon the income of the business. For 
example, the tax on a billiard table in a small town 
would be only a few pesos a year, while the tax on a 
large cockpit near Manila amounts to about twenty 
thousand pesos a year. 

All of the amount derived from the license taxes 
accrues to the general fund of the municipality. 
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The Tax on Fisheries. — The municipal council 
may grant to anyone the privilege of fishing in munic- 
ipal waters or of establishing fish-ponds for the raising 
and selling of fish. The taxes on fisheries accrue 
wholly to the general fund of the municipality. In 
some municipalities no money is derived from this 
source, while in others the fishery taxes amount to 
thousands of pesos a year. 

The Income from Markets. — The municipality 
builds the market and lets out certain privileges to 
those who wish to sell goods in the market. The 
money paid for these privileges accrues to the general 
fund of the municipality. The income derived from 
a large market amounts to several thousand pesos a 
year. 

Weights and Measures Tax. — Merchants, dis- 
tillers, and others who sell to the public must have 
their weights and measures sealed. A fee specified 
by law is paid to the municipal treasurer for sealing 
weights and measures. Half of this money accrues 
to the general fund of the municipality and the re- 
mainder to the province. 

Rents and Profits. — A small amount of money is 
derived as rents and profits from municipal ferries, 
stables, slaughterhouses, public bathhouses, pounds, 
and municipal cemeteries. 

Fees and Fines. — Tuition fees may be collected 
from school pupils, except in the primary schools. 
There is also a small fee for every burial permit issued, 
and fees for the registration and the transfer of large 
cattle. Fines are collected for the nonpayment of 
various kinds of taxes. 
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2. Principal Expenditures 
The Public Schools. — Usually about one-third of 
the total revenues of a municipality are set aside 
exclusively for the support of the public schools. 
The sources from which this money is derived will be 
referred to again under the heading of Public School 
Finances. 

Salaries of Officials and Employees. — The sala- 
ries of the municipal officials and employees are paid 
from the general fund of the municipality. The 
maximum amount allowed for salaries is fixed by law 
and cannot exceed the following in the different classes 
of municipalities: First class, fifty per cent; second 
class, sixty per cent; third class, sixty-five per cent; 
fourth class, sevelwy-five per cent. 

Public Sanitation. — The municipal council must 
employ sanitary inspectors and take such other action 
as may be necessary to maintaiin the health of the 
coinmunity. The expenses of the sanitary work are 
paid from the general funds of the municipality. 

Public Improvements. — ^The municipal council 
may spend the public money in making improvements 
on the plaza or streets, repairing public buildings, 
erecting markets, establishing telephone lines, install- 
ing street lamps, or making any other similar improve- 
ments for the public good. 

Operating Expenses. — Municipal funds can be 
expended" for the operation of markets, municipal 
lighting systems, water works, cemeteries, telephone 
lines, and any other enterprise under the control of 
the municipality. 
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Equipment.^The council can spend municipal 
funds for the equipment of the several offices, the 
uniforms of policemen, fire-fighting apparatus, in- 
struments for fighting cattle diseases and agricultural 
pests, and such other equipment as may be required 
by the municipality. 

Rentals and Interest Payments. — If the munic- 
ipal government Is not provided with enough build- 
ings to meet its needs it may rent other buildings for 
its offices, for school use, or for other municipal pur- 
poses. The municipality can also borrow money for 
the erection of a municipal government building, a 
market, or a schoolhouse and pay interest on the loan. 

Permanent Improvement. — The council can 
spend the municipal funds for la*Rl, the erection of 
buildings, the drilling of artesian wells, the laying 
out of parks, the erection of monuments, or for any 
other similar purpose for the future good of the 
municipality. 

Miscellaneous Expenses. — Several expenditures 
of a miscellaneous character may be made. Such, 
for example, as the payment of the traveling expenses 
of officers while on official business, the payment of 
election inspectors, the maintenance of municipal 
ferries, and the payment of pensions to students 
under certain conditions. 

3. Public School Finances 

Three Sources of Revenues. — The total cost of 
public-school education in the Philippines is a little 
more than seven million pesos a year. The money 
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necessary to meet this expense is obtained from three 
sources — the Insular, provincial, and municipal gov- 
ernments. 

The Insular government pays the salaries of all 
of the American teachers and of several hundred Fili- 
pino Insular teachers. It also furnishes all primary 
books, and provides some of the equipment and sup- 
plies necessary for instruction. The provincial gov- 
ernments pay the salaries of a few teachers -in provin- 
cial schools and furnish the equipment and supplies 
necessary for those schools. The municipal govern- 
ments support by far the greater number of teachers 
and schools. 

Mtinicipal School Funds. — The following are 
the principal sources from which the municipalities 
obtain the money necessary for the operation of the 
schools : 

1. The land tax. A tax of one-fourth of one per 
cent on the assessed value of all real estate is collected 
and set aside exclusively for school purposes. This 
is the most important source of municipal school 
revenues and constitutes about one-third of the entire 
municipal school fund. 

2. Internal revenue percentage. Seven per cent 
of all of the internal revenue taxes collected in the 
Islands is allotted on the basis of population to the 
various municipalities to be expended wholly for school 
purposes. Probably about one-fifth of the munic- 
ipal school fund is derived in this way. 

3. Tuition fees and voluntdry contributions. The 
amount derived from these sources varies greatly 
but the average is usually a little less than that de- 
rived from the internal revenue percentage. 
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4. Insular allotment of funds. The Insular gov- 
ernment has been allotting annually to the several 
municipalities about eighty-five centavos for each 
pupil, to supplement the municipal school funds. 

5. Transfers from the general fund. With the 
approval of the provincial treasurer, money can be 
transferred from the general fund to the school fund,' 
and many such transfers are made. 

6. Miscellaneous. Small amouirts are derived 
from fines for the nonpayment of real estate taxes, 
as a percentage from the sale of industrial articles, 
from fruits and crops grown on school lands, from the 
sale of old materials and utensils, and from other 
similar sources. 

The Need for More School Funds. — Every year 
thousands of children who seek admission to the public 
schools cannot enter for the reason that school build- 
ings are inadequate and the number of teachers in- 
sufficient to provide instruction for all. As a demo- 
cratic government demands at least an elementary 
education for every boy and every girl, the need for 
additional school facilities must appeal to every 
citizen. The true patriot cannot rest satisfied until 
the school system embraces every child in the Islands 

The surest and best way of providing adequate 
school revenues is by taxation. The basis of the tax 
and the plan for raising revenues are matters that 
should engage the attention of citizens and legislators. 
A new law is necessary. This law should be passed 
by the Legislature and should permit municipalities 
and provinces to levy additional taxes for school 
purposes. Then each community could decide for 
itself whether it desired higher taxation, more schools, 
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and better schools. Such a law would be according 
to the principles of true, democracy and would be 
welcomed in all sections of the Islands. The people 
desire schools above all other things and are willing 
to support the schools. If you would like a law that 
would permit, but would not compel, municipalities 
and provinces to maintain go6d schools by taxation, 
remember that you are a citizen and have a voice in 
the Government. Remember that the Senators and 
the Representatives are anxious to serve you in the 
Legislature. Remind them that the great need of 
the rising generation is an education for all and that 
this can be obtained only by providing more money 
for the schools. 

II. Of the Pbovince 
1. Principal Sources of Income 

The Real Estate Tax. — -Each year the provincial 
board fixes the rate of real estate tax at not less than 
one-icighth of one per cent and not more than three- 
eighths of one per cent of the value of the taxable 
real estate in the province. In a regularly organized 
province, the proceeds of the first one-eighth of one 
per cent accrue to the road and bridge fund; and in a 
specially organized province, to the road and public 
works fund. The proceeds of the remaining two- 
eighths of one per cent, or any part thereof, levied 
for provincial purposes, accrues to the general fund of 
the province. 

The Cedula Tax. — The cedula tax cannot be less 
than one peso for each male person between the ages 
of eighteen and sixty, and by resolution of the pro- 
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vincial board it may be two pesos. Fifty centavos 
of every cedula tax accrues to the general fund of the ■ 
province; and if the tax is" two pesos, one peso goes 
into the road and bridge fund. 

Internal Revenue Percentage. — The law provides 
that forty per cent of the internal revenue of the Is- 
lands shall be distributed to the provinces and manu- 
ipalities, provided this does not exceed the amount 
received by the provinces and municipalities in the 
year 1909. As the internal revenue collections are 
increasing, only twenty-eight per cent of the total 
amount collected is sent back to the provincial treas- 
urer, and this is distributed as follows : Seven per cent 
to the general fund of- the province, seven per cent to 
the road and bridge fund of the province, seven per 
cent to the general fund of the municipality, and seven 
per cent to the municipal school fund. 

Weights and Measures Tax. — One-half of the 
weights and measures tax accrues to the municipality 
and the remainder to the province. (See page 134.) 
Fees and Fines.— Fees, fines, and penalties of 
various kinds are collected for the delayed payment 
or nonpayment of various provincial taxes. Funds 
derived from these sources go into the provincial 
revenues. 

- Incidental Revenues. — Small amounts of money 
are derived from various incidental sources. Among 
them are the following : Fees for the registry of prop- 
erty or mining claims; fees for certified copies of docu- 
ments; receipts from telephones, from land transporta- 
tion, and from the provincial machine shop; interest 
on deposits and loans. 
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Miscellaneous Revenues. — Such as rents for 
pasturing cattle on provincial grounds, proceeds from 
coconut trees on land belonging to the province, the 
sale of empty boxes or of other similar articles. 

2, Pkovincial Expenditures 

Roads and Bridges .^ — The cost of the construction 
and maintenance of the public roads and bridges in 
a province is about as great as all of the other expenses 
of the provincial government combined. The road 
and bridge fund is kept separate from the general fund 
of the province, just as the school fund is kept separate 
from the general fund of the municipality. 

Salaries of Officials and Employees. — The sala- 
ries and wages of the various provincial officials and 
employees are paid by the province. All are paid 
from the general fund except the employees in the 
office of the district engineer and the laborers under 
his charge. These are paid from the road and bridge 
,fund. 

Public Improvements. — Provincial general funds 
may be spent for improving the provincial plaza,' 
erecting provincial buildings, establishing telephone 
lines. Installing lighting systems, or making other 
similar improvements. 

Operating Expenses. — The money of the prov- 
ince may be spent for the operation of automobiles 
and other vehicles, trade schools, farm schools, high 
schools, telephone lines, lighting systems, and other 
similar enterprises. 

Equipment. — Provincial general funds may be 
spent for equipment of various kinds, such as sta- 
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tionery for the several offices, typewriters, filing 
cases, safes, desks, tables, machinery for trade schools 
and machine shops, tools of various kinds, motor 
vehicles, and other articles of a similar kind. 

The Maintenance of Prisoners. — -The expenses of 
maintaining provincial prisoners, such as food, cloth- 
ing, salaries of guards, and other like expenses, are 
paid from the general fund of the province. 

Other Expenses. — Among the other expenses that 
may be paid from provincial funds are the following: 
The cost of supplies, materials, and labor for improve- 
ments upon provincial property; the cost of postage 
and telegrams; traveling expenses of officers and em- 
ployees while on official business; money expended for 
the extermination of locusts and rinderpest; economic 
develfipment, such as giving prizes to encourage the 
growing of coconuts, abacd,, or other products. 

General Welfare. — Under special provisions of 
the law or with the approval of the Chief of the Execu- 
tive Bureau, provincial funds may be spent for other 
purposes that are for the public good; such, for 
example, as paying the salaries of teachers in provin- 
cial schools or defraying the expenses of athletic teams 
in connection with meets. 

III. Of the Central Government 

1. Principal Sources of Income 

The money necessary for the support of the Cen- 
tral Government is derived largely from customs 
duties collected at the various ports of entry in the 
Philippines and from internal revenue taxes collected 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The reader is 
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referred to page 33 for a discussion of the Bureau 
of Customs and to page 35 for notation as to the 
principal sources from which the internal revenue 
taxes are derived. The total amount of money col- 
lected for the support of the Central Government is 
now about twenty-five million pesos a year. 

2. Principal Expenditures 

All of the departments, bureaus, and offices of the 
Central Government are. maintained by the Insular 
revenues. The following list shows the several 
amounts appropriated for the principal activities of 
the Insular Government for the year 1917. 

The Philippine Senate p 353',010 

The House of Representatives 535,000 

Office of the Governor-General 97,190 

Office of the Vice-Governor 29,780 

Department of the Interior 22,368 

Department of Finance 21,780 

Department of Justice 21,780 

Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources 21,780 
Department of Commerce and Communications. . . 21,780 
. Miscellaneous Expenses of the OflBce of the Gover- 
nor-General and the Six Departments . 446,401 

The Supreme Court 210,312 

Burdfu of Civil Service 77,995 

Bureau of Audits 330,640 

Bureau of Education 4,100,020 

Philippine Health Service 1,208,086 

Bureau of Quarantine Service 113,721 

Executive Bureau 213,048 

Phihppine Constabulary _3j653,359 

Philippine General Hospital and School of Nursing 476,060 

Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes 9,460 

Bureau of Customs 1,827,068 

Bureau of Internal Revenue 560,985 
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Bureau of the Treasury P 125,050 

Bureau of Justice 132,518 

Bureau of Prisons 730,638 

Philippine Library and Museum 151,088 

Bureau of Agriculture '. . . 881,456 

Bureau of Forestry. 294,340 

Bureau of Lands ., 996,205 

Bureau of Science 381,810 

Weather Bureau 192,780 

Bureau of Public Works.. .' 1,365,720 

Bureau of Posts 1,798,508 

Bureau of Supply 290,850 

Bureau of Labor 64,160 

Bureau of Coast and Geodetic Survey 194,555 

Aid to Special Provinces 106,000 

Marine Railway, and Repair Shops 24,660 

Public Utility Commission 45,540 

Code Committee 38,896 

Courts of First Instance, General Land Registration 

Office, and Justice of the Peace Courts 1,381,105 

Contingent Expenses for the Friar Estates 44,800 

Agricultural Colonies 15,230 

Contracts with Steamers for Carrying the Mails.. . 54,000 

Appropriations were also made for the operation 
of certain industrial plants of the Government that 
yield profits equal to or greater than the cost of opera- 
tion, such as the Bureau of Printing and the industrial 
division of Bilibid prison. The profits of these insti- 
tutions revert to the Insular treasury. 

The total appropriation for all expenses of the 
Insular Government for the year 1917 was P24,825,- 
975. This particular year is given only as an example. 
The income and expenses for the other years are in 
about the same proportion. ' 

'^ iNoTE TO Teachers: — The pupils should not undertake 
to memorize the expenditures for the different branches of the 
SfflSrrce, but with books open should compare the several items 
so as" to get a good idea of the distribution of expenditures. 



APPENDIX 

The appendix is not to be studied and recited as 
a part of the textbook; but is included for the purpose 
of supplementing some of the subjects treated in the 
text, and for the general information of young citizens 
who are interested in the study of Philippine Govern- 
ment. 

I. Governors-General of the Philippine 
Islands 

The following is a list of the Governors-General 
and the date of the administration of each from the 
American Occupation of the Islands to the present 
time. 

1. William H. Taft, Civil Governor from July 4, 
1901, to January 31, 1904. 

2. Luke E. Wright, Civil Governor from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1904, to February 5, 1905; the official title 
was then changed to Governor-General, under which 
title he served from' February 6, 1905, to April 1, 1906. 

3. Henry C. Ide, Governor-General from April 2, 
1906, to September 20, 1906. 

4. James F. Smith, Governor-General from Sep- 
tember 20, 1906, to November 7, 1909. 

5. W. Cameron Forbes, Acting Governor-General 
from November 8, 1909, to November 23, 1909; 
Governor-General from November 24, 1909, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1913. 

6. Francis Burton Harrison, Governor-General 
from September 2, 1913, to 
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II. VICE-GOVERNOES OP THE PHILIPPINES 

1. Luke E. Wright, from October 29, 1901, to 
January 31, 1904. 

2. Henry C. Ide, from February 1, 1904, to April 

2, 1906. 

3. James F. Smith, from June 1, 1906, to Sep- 
tember 20, 1906. 

4. W. Cameron Forbes, from June 30, 1908, to 
November 7, 1909. . 

5. Newton W. Gilbert, from November 8, 1909, 
to December 1, 1913. 

6. Henderson S. Martin, from December 1, 1913, 
to December 31, 1916. 

7. Charles Emmett Yeater, from June 29, 1917, 
to 

III. Secretaries of Departments 

1. Interior 

Dean C. Worcester, September 1, 1901, to Sep- 
tember 15, 1913. 

Winfred T. Denison, January 28, 1914, to March 

3, 1916. 

2. Commerce and Police 

Luke E. Wright, July 4, 1901, to January 31, 
1904. 

W. Cameron Forbes, June 15, 1904, to Nov- 
ember 10, 1909. 

Charles B. Elliott, February 14, 1910, to Decem- 
ber 4, 1912. 

Clinton L. Riggs, December 1, 1913, to October 
31, 1915. 

Eugene E. Reed, May 24, 1916, to October 15, 
1916. 
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3. Finance and Justice 

Henry C. Ide, July 4, 1901, to April 1, 1906. 

Gregorio Araneta, July 1, 1908, to October 30, 
1913. 

Victorino Mapa, October 30, 1913, to October 
15, 1916. 

4. Public Instruction 

Bernard Moses, July 4, 1901, to December 31, 
1902. 

James F. Smith, January 1, 1903, to September 
19, 1906. 

W. Morgan Shuster, September 28, 1906, to 
February 28, 1909. 

Newton W. Gilbert, March 1, 1909, to December 
1, 1913. 

Henderson S. Martin, December 1, 1913, to 
December 31, 1916. 

Charles Emmett Yeater, from June 29, 1917, 
to 

5. New Departments 

On November 18, 1916, the four departments 
were replaced by six new departments and the follow- 
ing secretaries were appointed to fill the new depart- 
ments : 

Public Instruction: Charles Emmett Yeater 
June 29, 1917. 

Interior: Rafael Palma, January 11, 1917. 
Finance: Alberto Barretto, January 11, 1917. 
Justice: Victorino Mapa, January 11, 1917, 
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Agriculture and Natural Resources: Galicano 
Apacible, January 11, 1917. 

Commerce and Communications: Dionisio Jako- 
salem, January 11, 1917. 

IV. Members of the Philippine Commission 

The Philippine Commission was organized in 
March, 1900, and continued until October 15, 1916. 
when it expired in accordance with the provisions of 
the Jones Law. There were never more than nine 
commissioners at one time, including the Governor- 
General, who was president of the Commission. 

1. William H. Taft, President of the Commission 
from March, 1900, to January 31, 1904. 

2. Luke E. Wright, Member, from March, 1900, 
to January 31, 1904; President from February 1, 
1904, to April 1, 1906. 

3. Henry C. Ide, Member, from March, 1900, 
to April 2, 1906; President from April 2, 1906, to 
September 20, 1906. 

4. Dean C. Worcester, from March, 1900, to 
September 15, 1913. 

5. Bernard Moses, from March, 1900, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1902. 

6. T. H. Pardo de Tavera, from September 2, 
1901, to March 1, 1909. 

7. Benito Legarda, from September 2, 1901, to 
December 21, 1907. 

8. Jos6 R. de Luzuriaga, from September 2, 1901, 
to October 30, 1913. 

9. James F. Smith, Member, from January 1, 
1903, to September 20, 1906; President from September 
20, 1906, to November 7, 1909. 
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I 10. W. Cameron Forbes, from August 8, 1904, 
to September 1, 1913. 

11. W. Morgan Shuster, from September 28, 
1906, to March 1, 1909. 

12. Newton W. Gilbert, from July 1, 1908, to 
December 1, 1913. 

13. Gregorio Araneta, from July 1, 1908, to Oc- 
tober -30, 1913. 

14. Rafael Palma, from March 1, 1908, to Octo- 
ber 15, 1916. : 

15. Juan Sumulong, from March 1, 1909, to 
October 30, 1913. 

16. Frank A. Branagan, from March 4, 1909, to 
October 30, 1913. 

17. Charles B. Elliott, from February 14, 1910, 
to December 4, 1912. 

18. Victorino Mapa, from October 30, 1913, 
to October 15, 1916. 

19. Jaime C. de Veyra, from October 30, 1913, 
to April 7, 1916. 

20. Vicente Ilustre, from October 30, 1913, to 
October 15, 1916. 

21. Vicente Singson Encarnacion, from October 
30, 1913, to October 15, 1916. 

22. Henderson S. Martin, from December 1, 
1913, to October 15, 1916. 

23. Clinton L. Riggs, from D.ecember 1, 1913, 
to October 31, 1915. 

24. Winfred T. Denison, from January 28, 1914, 
to March 3, 1916. 

25.' Eugene E. Reed, from May 24, 1916, to Oc- 
tober, 15, 1916. 
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154 PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT 

VI. The Fourth Philippine Legislature 
Inaugurated October 16, 1916 

1. The Senate 

The Senators from the twelfth district are ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General and hold office 
during his pleasure. In the other districts, the term 
of office of the first named Senator will expire in 1922, 
and that of the second named Senator in 1919. 

Manuel L. Quezon, President 

First District: Seventh District: 

Vicente Singson Encarnaci6n Jos6 Altavas 

J\ian ViUamor Francisco VUlanueva 

Secopd District : Eighth District: 

Pedro M. Sison Espiridion Guanco 

Matlas Gonzales' Manuel Lopez 

Third District: Ninth District: 

Francisco Liongson Esteban Singson 

Isauro Gabaldon Josd Veloso 

Fourth District: Tenth District: 

Rafael Pahna FUemon Sotto 

Pedro Guevara Celestino Rodriguez 

Fifth District: Eleventh District: 

Manuel L. Quezon Jos6 A. Clarin 

Vicente Ilustre Nicolas Capistrano 

Sixth District : Twelfth District : 

Lepnoio Imperial' Joaquin D. Luna 

Mario Guarifia' Hadji Butu 

The twelve senatorial districts are as follows : 
First District: Abra, Batanes, Cagayan, Isabela, 

Ilocos Norte, Ilocos Sur. 
Second District: La Union, Pangasinan, Zambales. 
Third District: Tarlac, Nueva Ecija, Pampanga, 

Bulacan. 
Fourth District: Bataan, Rizal, Manila, Laguna. 



1 Gonzales, Imperial, and Guariiia were chosen at special elections. 
Had not been seated when this book was published. 
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Fifth District: Batangas, Mindoro, Tayabas, Ca- 

vite. 
Sixth District: Sorsogon, Albay, Ambos Camarines. 
Seventh District: Iloilo, and Capiz. 
Eighth District : Occidental Negros, Oriental Negros, 

Antique, Palawan. 
Ninth District: Leyte and Samar. 
Tenth District : Cebu. 

Eleventh District: Surigao, Misamis, Bohol. 
Twelfth District: The Mountain Province, Baguio, 

Nueva Vizcaya, Department of Mindanao and 

Sulu. 

2. The House of Representatives 

The figure before the name of each Represent- 
ative shows what district of the province he repre- 
sents. Of the appointive members, the first three 
represent the Mountain Province; the fourth, Nueva 
Vizcaya; and the remaining five, the Department of 
Mindanao and Sulu. The term of office of all of the 
elective Representatives will expire in the year 1919. 

Sergio Osmefia, Speaker 

Abra: Batanes: 

Eustaquio Purugganan Juan C. Castillejos 

^^^y^ . ^. Batangas: 

1. Dommgo Diaz ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

\ Tnt^'S 2. Pablo Borb6n 

3. Tomds Luna 3 g^^^j^.^ ^^^^ Catigbac 

Ambos Camarines: _ , , 

■ 1. Gonzalo S. Escalante Bohol: 

2. Manuel Rey 1. Celestino GaUares 

3. Sulpicio V. Cea 2. Macario Lumain 

. , • 3. FilomenoCasenasOrbeta 

Ram6n Maza Bulacan: 

Bataan: 1- Mariano Escueta 

Maximo de los Reyes 2. Ricardo Gonzalez Lloret 
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Cagaydn: 

1. Vicente Fernandez 

2. Miguel Concepci6n 

Capiz : 

1. Antonio Belo 

2. Leopoldo Alba 

3. Leonardo Festin 

Cavite: 

Emilio T. Tirona 

Cebu: 

1. Josd Hernaez 

2. Sergio Osmena 

3. Vicente Urgello 

4. Alejandro Ruiz 

6. Mariano J. Cuenco 

6. MigueLRaffinan 

7. Tomds Alonso 

Ilocos Norte: 

1. Vicente Llanes 

2. Melchor Flor 

Ilocos Sur: 

1. Alberto Reyes 

2. Ponciano Morales 

Iloilo: 

1. Jos6 M. Arroyo 

2. Crescenciano Lozano 

3. Nicanor Gregorius 

4. Tiburcio Lutero 

5. Juan de Leon 

Isabela: 

Mauro Verzosa 

Laguna: 

1. Feliciano Gomez 

2. Crisanto M. Guysayco 

La Uni6n: 

1. Juan T. Lucero 

2. Valerio Fontanilla 

Leyte: 

1. Manuel B. Veloso 

2. Dahnacio Costas 

3. Segundo Apostol 

4. Ruperto Kapunan 

Manila: 

1. Antonio Montenegro 

2. Jos6 G. Generoso 



Mindoro: 

Mariano P. Leuterio 

Misamis: 

1. Gregorio Borromeo 

2. Ram6n B. Neri 

Nueva Ecija: 
Isidoro Gonzalez 

Occidental Negros: 

1. Lope' Severino 

2. Rafael Alunan 

3. GilMontilla 

Oriental Negros: 

1. Restituto ViUegas 

2. Felipe Tayko 

Palawan: 

Manuel Sandoval 



1. EduardoGutierrez David 

2. Pedro Abad Santos 

Pangasinan: 

1. Modesto Sison 

2. Aquilino Banaag 

3. Teodoro Y. Gomez 

4. Alejandro de Guzman 

5. Bernab^ de Guzman 

Rizal: 

1. Arcadio Santos 

2. Eugenio Santos 

Samar: 

1. Pedro Mendiola 

2. Pastor Salazar 

3. Jos6 Lugay 

Sorsogon: 

1. Manuel Escudero. 

2. Amancio Aguilar 

Surigao: 
Eusebio Tionko 

Tarlac: 

1. Luis Morales 

2. Cayetano Rivera 
Tayabas:- 

1. Alfonso M. Recto 

2. Gregorio Nieva 
Zambales: 

Guillermo F. Pablo 
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Appointive Members 
Juan Carifio of Benguet Datu Piang of Cotabato 

Rafael Bulayungan of Ifugao Pablo Lorenzo of Zamboanga 

Pedro Aunario of Manila Teodoro Palma Gil of Davao 

Wenceslao Valera of Nueva Datu Benito of Lanao 

Vizoaya Isidro Vamenta of Agusan 

The foregoing table shows the number of Repre- 
sentatives from each province. It is suggested that 
pupils learn what municipalities are included in each 
representative district in their respective provinees. 
If the teacher does not know the extent of the several 
districts he should consult section 123 of the Adminis- 
trative Code (Act No. 2711). 

VII. Principal Officials of the Philippine 
Government 

The following persons, in addition to the Sena- 
tors and Representatives named in the foregoing lists, 
constitute the principal personnel of the Philippine 
Government at the time this book is published. 
There doubtless will be changes in- officials from time 
to time, but teachers should keep in close enough 
touct with local current events to enable them to 
revise the list whenever necessary. 

1. Chief Executive 
Francis Burton Harrison, Governor- General. 

2. Vice-Governor and Department Heads 

Charles Emmett Yeater, -Vice-Governor and 
Secretary of Public Instruction. 

, Under Secretary of Public 

Instruction. 
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Rafael Palma, Secretary' of the Interior. 
Teodoro M. Kalaw, Under Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Alberto Barretto, Secretary of Finance. 
Miguel Unson, Under Secretary of Finance. 

Victorino Mapa, Secretary of Justice. 
Jos6 Escaler, Under Secretary of Justice. 

, Galicano Apacible, Secretary of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources. 

Rafael Corpus, Under Secretary of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources. 

Dionisio Jakosalem, Secretary of Commerce and 
Communications. 

Catalino Lavadia, Under Secretary of Commerce 
and Communications. 

3. Resident Commissioners to the United States 
Jaime C. de Veyra, Washington, D. C. 
Teodoro R. Yangco, Washington, D. C. 

4. The Supreme Court 

Cayetano Si Arellano, Chief Justice. ^ , 

Florentino Torres, Justice. 

E. Finley Johnson, Justice. 

Adam C. Carson, Justice. 

Manuel Araullo, Justice. 

Thomas A. Street, Justice. 

George A. Malcolm, Justice. 

Fred C. Fisher, Justice. 

Ramon Avancena, Justice. 

5. University of the Philippines 
Ignacio Villamor, President. 
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Administrative Council 



8. Department of Mindanao and Sulu 

Frank W. Carpenter, Governor 

Teopisto Guingona, Secretary 

Teopisto Guingona, Acting Attorney 

Charles R. Cameron, Treasurer 

Harry B. Hughes, Acting Treasurer 

Doroteo Karagdag, Delegate 

Glenn W. CauLkins, Superintendent of Schools 

9. City of Manila 

Justo Lukban, Mayor 

Dominador Gomez, President of the Municipal Board 

L. Fred. Patstone, City Engineer 

George Seaver, Chief of Pohce 

Lewis H. Dingman, Chief of Fire Department 

James F. Scouller, Superintendent of Schools. 



10. Provincial Governors 



Province 



Capital 



Governor 
(Oct. 16, 1916 to Oct. 
15, 1919) 



Salary 



Abra 

Albay 

Am. Camarines. 

Antique 

Bataan 

Batanes 

Batangas 

Bohol 

Bulacan 

Cagayan 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu.. 

Ilocos Norte. . . . , 

Ilocos Sur 

Iloilo 

Isabela 

Laguna 



Bangued. 
Albay. . . 

Naga 

San Jos6. . 



Basco 

Batangas. . . 
Tagbilaran.. 
Malolos .... 
Tuguegarao. 

Capiz 

Cavite . ... 

Cebu 

Laoag 

Vigan 

Iloilo 

Ilagan 

Santa Cruz . 



Julio Borbon 


K.OOO 


Timoteo Alcala 


5,000 


Manuel Crescini 


5,000 


1 Anacleto V. Jimenez . 


3,000 


Conrado Lerma 


3,000 


Lucas Gonzalo 


3,200 


'Nicolas Gonzalez. . . . 


5,000 


'Eutiquio Boyles 


4,500 


Nicolas Buendia 


5,000 


Honorio Lasam 


4,500 


Simeon Mobo 


4,500 


Antero Soriano 


4,000 


Manuel Roa 


6,000 


Florencio Castro ..... 


4,000 


Jos6 VUlanueva 


5,000 


Gregorio Yulo 


6,000 


Pascual Paguirigan . . 


3,000 


Juan Cailles 


5,000 
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Province 


Capital 


Governor 

(Oct. 16, 1916 to Oct. 

15, 1919) 


Salary 


La Uni6n 


San Fernando. . 


Mauro Ortiz 


P4,000 


Leyte. . .' 


Tacloban 

Calapan. 


Salvador Demetrio. . . 
Juan Morente, Jr. . . . 


5,000 


Mindoro 


3,600 


Misamis 


Cagayan 


Isidro Rillas 


4,000 


Mt. Province. . . . 


Bontoc 


Aquilino Calvo 


6,000 


Nueva Ecija 


Cabanatuan. . . . 


Vicente Salazar 


4,500 


Nueva Vizcaya.. . 


Bayombong. . . . 


Leo. J. Grove 


4,000 


Occ. Negros 


Bacolod 


Matias Hijado. ...... 


5,000 


Or. Negros 


Dumaguete. . . . 


Enrique Villanueva . . 


4,000 


Palawan 


Pto. Princesa. . . 


Francisco Sanz 


3,600 


Pampanga 


San Fernando. . 


Honorio Ventura .... 


5,000 


Pangasinan 


Lingayen 


Daniel Maramba. . . . 


6,000 


Rizal 




Eulogio Rodriguez . . . 


4,500 
4,600 




Catbalogan. . . . 
Sorsogon 


Sorsogon 


Jos6 Zurbito 


4,500 




Surigao 

Tarlac 

Lucena 


Perfecto S. Reyes. . . . 
Ernesto Gardiner. . . . 
Maximo Rodriguez . 


4,000 
4,000 


Tarlac 


Tayabas 


5,000 


Zambales 


Iba 


Lauro A. Barretto. . . 


3,000 







VIII. Salaries of Government Officials 

The following are the salaries received annually 
by the principal officials of the Government. 

1. Department Heads and Others 

The Governor-General P36,000 

The Vice-Governor 20,000 

President of the PhiHppine National Bank 20,000 

Governor of the Department of Mindanao and Sulu . 18,000 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 16,000 

Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 15,000 

President of the Senate 12,000 

Speaker of the House of Representatives 12,000 

Secretaries of Departments 12,000 

President of the University of the Philippines 10,000 

Mayor of Manila , fl,000 
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Judges of the Court of First Instance from P7,000 to. 8,000 

Under Secretaries of Departments 7,500 

Secretary to the Governor-General ". 7,500 

Senators 4,000 

Representatives 3,000 

During the session of the Legislature, each 
Senator and representative receives ten pesos a day 
extra, for expenses. 

2. Bureau Chiefs 

Director of Civil Service T 7,200 

Insular Auditor 12,000 

Director of Education 7,200 

Director of Health 7,200 

Chief of the Ex^cutive Bureau 7,200 

Chief of Constabulary 7,200 

Collector of Customs 7,200 

Collector of Internal Revenue '. . . . 7,200 

Insular Treasurer 7,200 

Director of Prisons 6,000 

Director of Phihppine Library and Museum 6,000 

Director of Agriculture 7,200 

Director of Forestry 6,000 

Director of Lands 7,200 

Director of Science 6,000 

Director of Weather Bureau 5,000 

Director of PubUc Works.. '. '. 7,200 

Director of Posts 7,200 

Purchasing Agent 7,200 

Director of Labor 5,000 

Some of the bureau chiefs listed above receive 
more than the amounts opposite their names, but 
this is only a temporary arrangement applying to the 
present incumbents. As soon as there is a change 
in personnel, the salaries will be the same stated herein, 
as provided by law. 
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3. Division Chiefs 

Deans of Colleges in the University of the' Philippines P6,600 

Head Professors in the University 6,000 

Superintendents of Schools in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, from !P3,000 to P'6,000, the average being . . 4,500 

District Engineers from W, 000 to 6,000 

Majors in the Constabulary from about P5,000 to 

about 6,000 

The salaries of other division chiefs are in proportion- to the 
foregoing. 

The salaries of the Governor-General, Vice- 
Governor, Supreme Court Judges; Insular Auditor, 
and the Deputy Auditor are fixed by the United 
States Congress. All other salaries are determined 
by laws passed by the Philippine Legislature or by 
administrative orders issued by the head of the depart- 
ment or bureau. Changes in salaries may be made 
from time to time. 

IX. United States Government 
1. The President 

The President of the United . States is elected 
indirectly by the qualified voters. That is, the voters 
cast their ballots for electors who are pledged to vote 
for certain candidates for President. The number 
of electors who are pledged to vote for each presiden- 
tial candidate is equivalent to the total number of 
Senators and Representatives in Congress — ^that is 
531. This number will not be changed ijntil the year 
1923. 

The presidential election is held on the first Tues- 
day aftef the first Monday in November of each leap 
year. The allotted number of electors receivingthemost 
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votes in each state meet at the several state capjtkls oji 
the second Monday in January following their efectidri 
and prepare certified lists as to the persons vpted for 
as President and Vice-President. One of these lists 
from each state is forwarded to the Vice-President 
of the United States, who is ex-officio President of the 
Senate. On the second Wednesday in February all 
of the lists are opened in Washington in the presence 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives and 
a declaration is jnade as to who is elected as President 
and Vice-President. This is only a matter of form. 
Long before the electors meet, it is well known who will 
be chosen as President and Vice-President. 

The President and Vice-President assume office 
on the fourth day of March following the presidential 
election. Their term of office is four years. 

2. The Congeess 
The Senate 

The United States Senate is composed of ninety- 
six Senators. There are two Senators from each 
state, elected at large by popular vote. The term of 
office of a Senator is six years. • 

The Vice-President of the United States is ex- 
officio President of the Senate, 

The House of Representatives 

There are four hundred thirty-five members in 
the house of Representatives. These are elected by 
popular vote and their term of office is two years. 
The presiding officer is called the Speaker. He is 
chosen by the members of the House. 
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The number of representatives .from leach; ;S^ate 
depends upon the population of the state. At, th^ 
present time it is as follows, and will noVbe changed 
until the year 1923: --,,. ; . ■ . .ir. 



Alabama 10 

Arizona 1 

Arkansas 7 

California , 11 

Colorado 4 

Connecticut 5 

Delaware 1 

Florida 4 

Georgia 12 

Idaho 2 

Illinois., i.'i. v. 27 

Indiana ..c 13, 

Iowa . 11 

l^ansasj.. 8 

Kentucky. ll' 

Louisiana ....: v.' ...... . 8 

Maine . " 4 

Maryland 6 

Massachusetts 16 

Michigan 13 

Minne?oJ;a|.,. . ,. 10 

]Vf ississippi . , . . 8 

Missduri. ..'.'. :'. 16 

Montana » ..... 2 

Nebraska 6 

■' There are of cOui^6 two electoral votes more 
for each state than there are Representatives. ' •'' ' 

3. The JurriciABT 

At the head of the judiciary is the United States 
Supreme Court, consisting of nine justices appointed 
by the President with the consent of the Senate. The 
justices of the Supreme Court hold ofiSce during good 
behavior. 



Nevada 1 

New Hampshire . ..... t. 2 

Niew Jersey. : . . . 12 

New Mexico . , . .; , 1 

New York 43 

North Carolina id 

North Dakota 9 

Ohioi,.,.,,. 22 

Qklahoma 8 

Oregon. .".' 3 

Pennsylvania 36 

, Rhode Island ........:; "-3 

§outh Carolina ; . . 7 

Sojith Dak;ota. . ....... 3 

Tennessee .'.'.'....'..... 10 

Texas. :.. . 18 

Utah 2 

Vermcint 2 

Virginia 10 

Washington 5 

West yirginia. ,. ^ . . 6 

Wisconsin 11 

Wyoming. ... ^ ......'.. . ' 1 

Total ©5 
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Acts, of the Commission, 13; of 
the Commission and Assem- 
bly, 14; of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, 
54-62; when take effect, 62. 

Agriculture, bureau of, 39-41 . 

American occupation, 9, 10. 

Appointment of bureau chiefs, 
17, 20. 

Assembly, the Philippine, es- 
tablished, 14; expired, 14; 
members of, 150-153. 

Audits, biu-eau of, 21. 

Autonomy act (the Jones Law) 
15. 

Baguio, city government of, 

118-119. 
Ballots, general discussion re- 
garding, 126-130. 
Barrios, tenientes of, 99-100. 
Board of health, 28-30. 
Bill, the Philippine, 13; the 

Jones, 15; becoming a -law, 

14. 
Bureau chiefs, appointment of, 

17, 20; Ust of, 159; salaries 

of, 163. 
Bureau of agriculture, 39-41. 
Bureau of audits, 21. 
Bm-eau of civil service, 20-21. 
Bureau of coast and geodetic 

survey, 60-51. 
Bureau of customs, 33-34. 
Bureau of education, 22-27. 
Bureau of forestry, 40-41. 
Bureau of health, 27-30. 
Bureau of internal revenue, 34- 

36. 
Biu-eau of justice, 37. 
Bureau of labor, 50. 
Bureau of lands, 41-42. 
Bureau of non-christian tribes, 

33. 
Bureau of posts, 45-49. 
Bureau of printing, 36. 
Bureau of prisons, 37-38. 
Bureau of public works, 43-45. 



Bureau of quarantine service, 

30. 
Bureau of science, 42. 
Bureau of supply, 49-50. 
Bureau of treasury, 36. 

Cattle quarantine, 30, 40. 

Chartered cities, 110-119. 

City departments, Manila, 
113-116. 

City of Baguio; government of 
the, 118-119. 

City of Manila, government of 
the,. 110-117; officers of the, 
111-117. 

Civil governor, appointment 
of, 13. 

Civil service, bureau of, 20-21. 

Coast and geodetic survey, 
bureau of, 50-51. 

Commission, the Philippine, 
created, 11;. discontinued, 14. 

Commissioners, Resident to 
the United States, 62; per- 
sonnel, 158. 

Constabulary, Philippine, 31. 

Court, the Supreme, 64-65; 
of First Instance, 65-66; 
of justice-of the peace, 67-68; 
Supreme justices, 158; First 
Instance judges, 160; judi- 
cial districts, 160. 

Customs, Bureau of, 33-34. 

Departments, executive, 16, 19. 

Department of Mindanao and 

Sulu, general discussions of 

the, 80-86; provinces of the, 

85; municipalities of the, 

- 106-108. 

Director of Education, 23. 

Education, system of planned, 
12; bureau of, 22; "powers 
and' duties of Director of, 
23; university, 52. 
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English, as a common lan- 
guage, . 12; Resident Com- 
missioners must understand, 
62; the language of the 
schools, 27; as a partial 
qualification for voting or 
holding office, 124. 

Elections, in specially organ- 
ized provinces, 79, 103; gen- 
eral discussion of, 120-130; 
election protests, 130. 

Executive bureau, 31. 

Executive departments, legis- 
lature can reorganize, 16; 
number of, 19; list of sec- 
retaries of, 146-148. 

Executive power of the Gov- 
ernment, 17-53. 

Expenses of the Government, 
135-136. 

Forestry, bureau of, 40-41. 

Government income and ex- 
penses, 131-144. 

Government of the United 
States, brief outline, 164-166. 

Government officials, list of, 
157-159; salaries of, 000. 

Governments of the world, 
the principal, 167-168. 

Governor-General, discussion 
of the, 17-18; persons who 
have occupied office of, 145, 

Health service, 27-32. 

Hospital, Philippine General, 
32. 

House of Representatives, cre- 
ation of, 15; how composed, 
56; how representatives are 
chosen, 57; qualifications of 
representatives, 57; term of 
office, 57; members of, 154- 
155. 

Internal revenue, bureau of, 34- 
36. 

Jones Law, the 15-16. 
Judicial power, discussion of 

the, 64-71. 
Justice, bureau of, 37; courts 

of, 65-70. 



Justice of the peace court, 
67-68. 

Labor, bureau of, 50. 

Lands, bureau of, 41-42. 

Lawmaking, 59-62. 

Laws, how made, 59-62; when 
become effective, 62. 

Legislative power of the Gov- 
ernment, 54-63. 

Legislature, discussion of the, 
54-62; members of the fourth 
154-157. 

Library and museum, the 
Philippine, 38. 

Lieutenant governors, 77. 

Lieutenants of barrios, 99-100. 

Mail, 46-47. 

Manila, city government of, 
110-117. 

Mayor, of Manila, 161;^ of 
Baguio, 118. 

Military government, insti- 
tuted, 10; discontinued, 11. 

Municipal board of Manila, 
112-113. 

Municipal council, in the regu- 
larly organized provinces, 
94-99; in the Department 
of Mindanao and Sulu. 

Municipal officials, 87-102j 
87-93. 

Municipality, general discus- 
sion of, 87-162; 102-108. 

Non-Christian tribes, bureau 

of, 33. 
Nurses' training school, 32. 

PhUippine Assembly, organ- 
ized, 14; expired, 14; mem- 
bers of the, 150-153. 

Philippmebill,-13. 

Philippine Commission, creat- 
ed, 11; expired, 14; members 
of the, 148-149. 

Philippine Constabulary, 31. 

PhiUppine General Hospital, 
32-33. 

Philippine library and mu^ 
seum, 38-39. 
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Philippine Seriate, general dis- 
cussion of the, 54-55; mem- 
bers of the, 154-155. 

Ports of entry, 34. 

Police, Insulaj-, 31; municipal, 
100-102; township, 105. 

^'ostage rates, 46. 

Postal money orders, 48. 

Postal savings bank, 48. 

Postal system, 45-49. 

Posts, bureau of, 45-49. 

Printing, bureau of, 36-37. 

Prisons, Bureau of, 37-38. 

Provinces, regularly organized, 
71; specially organized, 78; 
of the Department of Min- 
danao and Sulu, 40. 

Provincial Boards, 75-77, 79, 
86. 

Provincial governments, reg- 
ularly organized provinces, 
71-77; specially organized 
provinces, 78-79; Depart- 
ment of Mindanao and Sulu, 
80. 

Provincial officials, 71-77, 
78-79; list of governors 
of, 161-162. 

Public instruction, school sys- 
tem, 22-27. 

Pubhc works, bureau of, 43-45. 

Qualifications for voting, 124. 
Quarantine service, 30. 

Revenues, expenditure of, in 
municipalities, 135-136; in 
provinces, 141-142; in the 
central Government, 143-144 

Revenues, sources of, in muni- 
cipalities, 137-138; in prov- 
inces, 139-141 ; in the central 
government, 142-143. 

School board, 26. 
School districts, 24. 
School divisions, 23. 
School finances, 136-139. 



Schools, special Insular, 22; 
provincial, 24; municipal, 
25; in the Department of 
Mindanao and Sulu, 83; 
in the city of Manila, 116. 

Science, bureau of, 42. 

Secretaries of departments, list 
of, 146-148. 

Senate, Philippine, 54-55; mem- 
bers of the, 154-155. 

Senatorial districts, 154-155. 

Settlements, 108-109. 

Subprovinces, regularly organ- 
ized, 77-78; specially organ- 
ized, 78-79. 

Suffrage, general, discussion 
of, 124-125. 

Supply, bureau of, 49-50. 

Supreme court, 64-65. 

Taxation, government income 

and expenses, 131-141. 
Teachers, 25. 
Telegrams, 49. 
Tenientes of barrios, 99-100. 
Township, discussion of, 102. 
Township council, 104. 
Township court, 105. 
Treasury, bureau of, 36. 
Treaty of Paris, 9. 

United States Government, 
brief outline of, 164-166. 

United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, 165-166. 

United States judiciary, 166. 

United States, President of 
the, 164-165. 

United States Senate, 165. 

University of the Philippines, 
52-53. 

Vice-Governor, discussion of 
the, 18; persons who have 
occupied office of, 146. 

Voting, general discussion of, 
121-130. 

Weather bureau, 42-43. 
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